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N Saturday last, the Conference on Egyptian finance was 
adjourned sine die, Lord Granville firmly refusing to listen 
to the proposal to adjourn it to October, or to entertain various 
French proposals which were pressed on it by M. Waddington at 
the last moment, in the hope, as it appeared, of embarrassing 
England by postponing at once both the moment when she 
could resume her power of action, and the moment when Europe 
should consider what England proposed. The records of the 
Conference show that Italy warmly supported England, and 
that Germany, for some not very recondite reason, backed up 
France. Turkey was rather on our side than on the side of 
France. The other Powers held aloof. 





- On Saturday afternoon, Mr. Gladstone announced the failure 
of the Conference to the House of Commons. England, he 
said, had proposed to raise £8,000,000, which should be accounted 
a pre-preference debt and should be the first charge on the 
revenue of Egypt; the second charge was to be the dividend 
ou other debts, minus a deduction of one-half per cent.; the 
third charge was to be the administrative expenses of the 
Egyptian Government to a fixed amount (about five and a 
quarter millions in all); and the last charge was to be the re- 
maining one-half per cent. on existing debts. This proposal the 
French declined ; they absolutely refused any diminution of the 
dividends payable under the law of liquidation, and insisted 
that the revenues of Egypt were quite adequate to the payment 
of all these dividends,—the estimates of France and England 
differing especially as to the yield of the Land Revenue. The 
French scheme proposed to make the new loan a privilege debt, 
and to make it the first charge on the revenue; to make the 
dividends of the Unified Debt the second charge; to make the 
expenses of administration the third charge, after which they 
placed the (imaginary) surplus at the disposal of the Egyptian 
Government. The English estimate yielded a deficit of £400,000 
ayear; the French a surplus of from £200,000 to £300,000. 
Bat if there were a deficit, the French proposed that all the 
Powers of Europe were to be consulted as to how it should be 
met,—a plan which really placed the Government of Egypt in 
commission. And on this ground it was peremptorily refused 
by England. 


Lord Granville confirmed this statement on Monday in his 
place in the House of Lords, and added some account of the 
earlier proposals of England and France, before the rival schemes 
detailed by Mr. Gladstone were reached. Lord Granville ex- 
pressed strongly his gratitude for the support he had received 
from Italy, and his recognition of that of Turkey; and stated 
that he had*never asked for the mediation of Germany, though 
he had appealed strongly to all Europe to approve his plan for 
the reorganisation of Egyptian finance. The protocols of the 








sittings which appeared on Tuesday showed how firmly, not to 
say peremptorily, Lord Granville had silenced the French pleni- 
potentiary’s attempt to keep the Conference alive for the em- 
barrassment of England, and how positively he had declined 
the odd proposal of Count Miinster to raise in the Conference 
a sanitary discussion as to the condition of Egypt,—a proposal 
which was probably made in concert with France. 


On Tuesday it was announced that Lord Northbrook is to go 
almost immediately to Egypt,—Sir Evelyn Baring shortening his 
stay hereto accompany him,—to study the new Egyptian situation 
on the spot, and to report to the Cabinet, with all the authority 
that only a Member of the Cabinet could exert, on the duties 
which the failure of the Conference devolves upon us. Lord 
Northbrook will not resign his position of First Lord of the 
Admiralty, since his summons to Egypt will be but temporary. 
We have commented upon the alternatives before him in 
another column. In point of fact, he can only enforce 
over again with the weight of a Cabinet Minister and 
of an experienced financier the dilemma visible to all of 
us. He can, of course, initiate a new departure,—we trust 
it may be, both financially and administratively, a new 
departure,—with a certain formality and impressiveness. But 
it is clear enough that he must announce the necessity of 
mulcting the Bondholders without the assent of Europe, since 
the assent of Europe could not be obtained; and if we are to 
justify an act of bankruptcy,—which we must do,—we heartily 
hope we may take care that it shall redound to the advantage 
of the Egyptian peasantry, and not to the advantage of the 
Pashas. We should have preferred the selection of Sir Charles 
Dilke, to the selection of Lord Northbrook, for this duty. But 
the mission ought to inaugurate a new era in our administra- 
tion of Egypt, and Lord Northbrook may be a fitter man to 
inaugurate it than Sir Charles Dilke. 


The Appropriation Bill was brought in yesterday, and the 
second reading will be taken to-day. The Committee stage will 
be reached on Monday, when Sir Stafford Northcote will call 
attention to the Egyptian policy of the Government, but will 
not, it is stated, move any amendment by way of censure on it. 
On the whole, the Conservatives seem to think that the break- 
up of the Conference, and Lord Granville’s firmness on the last 
day, indicate an approximation to their view of the right policy 
in Egyptian affairs, and that it would be a mistake, there- 
fore, to move any censure at the present crisis. The proroga- ; 
tion of Parliament is announced for Thursday next. 


The Reform Demonstration at Birmingham on Monday was 
a very impressive affair. The various trade societies and politi- 
cal clubs, marching in files six abreast, took three-quarters of 
an hour in passing any one point; and when they reached the 
seventy-acre space where the meetings were to be held, divided 
themselves amongst six platforms, at each of which addresses 
were delivered,—an enormous crowd of spectators swelling the 
numbers of the demonstration. The Birmingham reporters say 
that at least 100,000 persons were present at the place of 
rendezvous. In Bingley Hall, in the evening, something like 
20,000 people assembled to hear addresses from Mr. Bright and 
Mr. Chamberlain, which they received, of course, with the 
utmost enthusiasm; and certainly Mr. Bright has not for 
twenty years back delivered a speech which has had so much in 
it of that mixture of passion and sagacity by which his greatest 
efforts have always been marked. 


Mr. Bright's description of the House of Peers was conceived 
in the tone of ironic moderation which best suits his genius. 
He reminded the people how we always speak of the Lords as 
the Upper House, how we speak of a measure which passes the 
Commons first as “ going up” to the Lords, and of one which 
passes the Lords first as “coming down” to the Commons, 
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Nevertheless, he said, those who enter the Upper House do not 
enter it through any evidence of merit. The way to the Temple 
of Honour used to be said to be through the Temple of Virtue. 
With the Lords it is not so. The English Peer goes into the 
House of Lords, not through the Temple of Virtue, but through 
“the sepulchre of a dead ancestor.” This condition of things is 
not very favourable to popular rights. The Peers are lapped in 
a kind of ease which reminded Mr. Bright of the description in 
the 73rd Psalm:—*“ They are not in trouble as other men, 
neither are they plagued like other men; therefore pride com- 
passeth them about as a chain; they speak wickedly concerning 
oppression; they speak loftily.” It was strange that Mr. 
Bright did not quote the prophetic conclusion :—‘ Thou didst 
set them in slippery places: thou castedst them down into 
destruction.” ‘As a dream when one awaketh; so, O Lord, 
when thou awakest, thou shalt despise their image.” 





Mr. Bright also insisted that nearly half the House of 
Peers was the creation of one of the darkest periods of our 
history,—between the accession of George ILI. in 1760 and the 
era of the Reform agitation in 1830. They were “ the results, 
—mapy of them the spawn of the plunder and the wars and the 
corruption of this dark age of our country.” For thirty years,— 
between the peace of 1815 and the repeal of the Corn Laws in 
1846,—‘ they raised their rents at a cost of periodic famine to 
hundreds of thousands of families ; and now once more they are 
treating the House of Commons and the people with contempt 
and bitter insult.” Mr. Bright saw no remedy more moderate 
than the abolition of the Lords’ veto, which he would make 
only a suspensive veto, so that they should not be allowed to 
reject again a measure twice passed by the Commons. Arguing 
against this journal, which he did in language very gratifying 
to us,—though, as we have elsewhere said, we cannot accept 
his conclusion,—Mr. Bright urged that this would practically 
put an end to the use of the veto altogether, except in the 
rarest cases, and would leave the debates of the House of Lords 
in the hands of genuine politicians. The non-political Peers 
would enjoy their titles down in the country, and not come 
up for the fruitless purpose of defeating one year a measure 
which must pass the next. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s speech was also one of great eloquence. 
He did not think much, he said, of an affection for the franchise 
which had developed itself only after the death of the object of 
that affection. “The Tories hate the franchise. They will not 
extend it unless they can take away with one hand what they 
give with the other. We want Redistribution to complete the 
franchise. The Tories want it to defeat it.” ‘“ During the last 
one hundred years the House of Lords has never contributed 
one iota to popular liberties or popular freedom, or done any- 
thing to advance the common weal; and during that time it 
has protected every abuse and sheltered every privilege. It 
has denied justice and delayed reform. It is irresponsible 
without independence, obstinate without courage, arbitrary 
without judgment, and arrogant without knowledge,”—hardly 
a description of the sort of Second Chamber which, even if it 
should yield once more, ought to be entrusted with a veto, 
suspensive or otherwise, on popular measures. 





The jubilee of the emancipation of the slaves was celebrated 
yesterday week in a meeting held at the Guildhall, which was 
presided over by the Prince of Wales. The Prince made an 
excellent speech, in which he adopted the words of his uncle, 
the Duke of Gloucester, who said, in 1825, that “his family 
had been brought to this country for the protection of the 
rights and liberties of its subjects, and that he should not be 
doing his duty by the nation, as a member of the reigning 
family, if he did not recommend the great principles of freedom 
by every means in his power.” In reciting the various acts of 
emancipation in which other nations had followed the example 
of England, the Prince of Wales said that in the United States 
in 1865 “the fetters of 6,000,000 of slaves in the Southern 
States were melted in the hot fires of the most ruthless civil 
war of modern times.” Surely “ruthless” was alapsus linguce 
for “ tremendous,” or some word of that kind. We can remem- 
ber no civil war in which there was less ruthlessness or less 
severity on the part of the conquerors in their relations with the 
conquered. 


Lord Granville touched on the difficulties of dealing ade- 
quately with the slavery of Mahommedan countries, and put it 


eee 

thus :—“ They say, ‘It is true that Mahomed promised rewardg 
in after-life to those who emancipated slaves in this life; but 

how are we to obtain those rewards in Heaven, if We have no. 
Slaves to free on earth?” Sir Stafford Northcote and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury both spoke with feeling on this great, 
and as yet but half-won cause; and Lord Derby, in one of those. 
speeches in which lacid good-sense almost takes the form of 
genius, remarked that England had really given the death-blow 
to slavery, because “all of us leave a good part of our con. 
sciences in our neighbours’ keeping ; and when one country con- 
demns an institution, and makes great sacrifices to get rid of it 

others are pretty sure to follow suit ;” and undoubtedly, as Lord 
Derby said, our example did produce the most potent effect on the 
consciences of our kinsmen in the United States, and went far 
towardsinducing them to imitate it. Mr. Forster’s speech, too, had 
the ring of genuine eloquence in it; and the passage in which 
he described the constant haunting of his father’s mind by the 
horrors of slavery, till at last he breathed bis last in a Tenneg. 
see cottage, tended by a poor slave-woman, was very impressive, 
The key-note of the meeting was, that our gratitude for the past 
should take the form of increased zeal for the future. Mr 
Forster hoped that Brazil was at last about to abolish slavery, 
At least the Brazillian Ministry were at last about to appeal to 
the country to know whether Brazil should not follow the 
example of emancipation. 





The National Assembly met at Versailles on Monday to 
revise the French Constitution, and the scene on the first day 
was very tumultuous and violent. M. le Royer was President. 
The Standing Orders of 1871 were, after great confusion, 
adopted with very slight alteration; and then, before the 
Bureaux were appointed, a scene of indescribable tumult arose, 
owing to a contest between M. Andrieux and M. Ferry for the 
tribune. The President had to put on his hat and suspend the: 
sitting. On the resumption of the sitting, the Bureaux were 
drawn by lot, and the nomination of the Committee of Revision 
fixed for Tuesday, and on Tuesday it was elected. M. Gerville 
Reache was named its reporter; and, after much delay, in conse- 
quence of the inadequacy of the first draft of the Report, the 
Report was read. It began by speaking of the “contract of 
honour ” between the two Houses as to what should and should 
not be brought forward,—a phrase which caused great out- 
cries, and a scream from the Radicals for “a divorce.” The 
Revisionists propose to make the Princes of France ineligible 
to any civil or military office,—a foolish, and to our minds, quite 
non-Republican proposal, for which 29 out of the 30 in the 
Committee voted,—and to put an end to public prayers 
for Parliament, besides excluding the law for the election of the 
Senate from the Constitution, and relegating it to the province 
of ordinary law. The majority will insist on not raising 
any point which the Chamber and the Senate have not 
previously agreed to raise; and the only contest seems likely to 
be as to the mode in which the election of the Senate should he 
treated. The “ decapitated’? scheme will probably be carried. 
In the meantime, the Monarchists openly attack the Republic, 
and the Republicans induige in the most defiant and unpractical 
tirades against the Monarchists. 


Major Kitchener telegraphs that General Gordon’s letter 
states that Khartoum and Sennaar are still holding out; that 
General Gordon has 8,000 soldiers at Khartoum; and that he 
is anxious to know where the expedition is that is coming from 
Cairo, and the number of the soldiers. The messenger states 
that General Gordon, General Stewart, and Mr. Power are quite 
well; that, though the siege of Khartoum is kept up, the be- 
siegers have retired from their first positions; that General 
Gordon has seven armed steamers, in which he makes attacks 
in every direction; but that though great successes have been 
obtained in the direction of Berber, which have frightened the 
rebels who now hold Berber, Berber is still in their hands, and 
has not been recovered by General Gordon. 


On Tuesday Mr. Gladstone asked for a vote of credit, which 
he fixed at £300,000, thongh he admitted that that was a mere 
abstract figure, fixed only because a blank cheque could not be 
asked for, for an expedition for the relief of General Gordon, 
should such an expedition become necessary, which he was not 
as yet prepared to say that it would,—indeed, he evidently 
hoped that it would not. On the eve of the prorogation of 
Parliament, however, it seemed quite necessary to ask the 





authority of Parliament for a step which the Government might 
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be compelled to take before Parliament could again assemble. 
Of course, after a short discussion, in which the Government 
were, on the whole, pushed forward rather than held back, the 
ote of credit was agreed to by a majority of 174 against 14, 


Lord Redesdale put his old question to Lord Granville on 
Tuesday, as to the intentions of the Government, for next Ses- 
sion, in relation to Reform. In other words, he asked whether 
they were going to introduce a complete measure or not; and 
Lord Granville made the old reply that they were going to do 
again as they did this Session, whereupon Lord Redesdale 
famed, and declared that the House of Lords, too, could only 
act again as it had acted before; and Lord Salisbury protested 
against the doctrine that the House of Lords ought always to 
yield, and Lord Granville protested against the doctrine that 
the House of Commons ought always to yield; and Lord 
Brabourne lectured the Government and Mr. Chamberlain, and 
Lord Kimberley explained how much Mr. Chamberlain would 
quail under Lord Brabourne’s lecture; and then everything 
remained just as it was before. 


It is still quite uncertain whether the struggle between 
France and China will end in peace or war. From Foochow 
it was reported yesterday that “peace was certain.” It is 
also declared that the American Minister is to arbitrate, and 
that he would arrive at Shanghai on Thursday. What is 
pretty certain is that France must waive the money in- 
demnity, if she really wants peace with China. On the 
question of money, China is fortified in her natural obstinacy 
by the physical difficulty that there is no large sum of money 
on which she can lay hands ina moment. Probably, M. Ferry 
wants to let off China cheap, but hardly knows how to manage 
it without losing caste as « European Power. 


The Honourable W. H. Fitzwilliam is to retire from the 
representation of the South-West Riding at the next Dissolu- 
tion; and in a letter to his constituents has explained his dis- 
satisfaction with Mr. Gladstone’s Government, and his wish to 
adhere steadily to the principles “ which have always guided the 
true Liberal Party, and my own family.” That is a delightful 
political formula, defining, as it does, “the true Liberal Party ” 
as the party which agrees with the Fitzwilliam family. So far 
as we can judge by the votes of the Fitzwilliam family, “the 
true Liberal Party ” must be of a decidedly Laodicean cast,— 
neither hot nor cold,—or else sometimes hot and sometimes cold, 
like a man in an ague-fit. For example, Mr. Fitzwilliam is in 
favour of the franchise, but cannot adequately express his dis- 
gust with the Government for the manner in which they are 
conducting the agitation of the question. What we conclude 
that the Fitzwilliam family would have preferred, would have 
been the proposal of household franchise for the counties in 
the clauses of a complicated Bill which could never by any pos- 
sibility have got through Committee in the House of Commons, 
even if it could have passed its second reading. “The true 
Liberal Party,” as Mr. Fitzwilliam defines it, holds, we presume, 
Liberal principles in the abstract, but takes care so to apply 
them to practice that they shall not get embodied in any actual 
measure, 


The Agent-General for Victoria has acted very wisely in 
bringing out in both Houses of Parliament—in the House of 
Lords on Friday week, and in the House of Commons on 
Tuesday last—the very shabby conduct of the Admiralty 
towards the Colonial vessels of war, on which we have com- 
mented fully in another column. The regard for the Colonies 
which is felt by the English people must be publicly expressed in 
order to infect our very narrow-minded Departments, even in the 
very slightest degree, with the wish to conciliate the Colonies. 
Far from regarding the Colonial Empire with anything like 
pride, some of the branches of our Civil Service seem practically 
to revel in showing our Colonies how reluctant we are to be 
hampered with them, and how infinitely we look down upon 
them from the high altitude of imperial traditions. If these 
traditions are to be reformed, other Agents-General would do 
well to follow the example of the Victorian Agent-General in 
carefully eliciting in Parliament public comment on that 
tendency to snub the Colonies which is so deep-rooted in the 
bureaucracy of England. 

General Butler has accepted the very empty nomination for 
the Presidency which bas been offered him by the Greenback 








Party. That means, we suppose, that he hopes to detack so many 
votes from Governor Cleveland as to secure the vote of New York 
to Mr. Blaine. His letter will be published after Governor Cleve- 
land’s, which has not yet appeared, and which is expected to 
contain some reply to private slanders against him which have 
been very widely circulated in the United States. 


The cholera is declining at Marseilles and Toulon, though it 
has recently somewhat increased again in violence at the latter 
place, ten deaths having occurred there on Wednesday. From 
Montpellier it is announced that at the village of Gigean, where 
there are only 1,400 inhabitants, six deaths from cholera have 
taken place in one day, while twenty patients were under treat- 
ment for the disease. It is clear that the area of the disease is 
spreading—there are a good many cases in Italy—though its 
virulence is, on the whole, apparently abating. 


The Postmaster-General made an important announcement 
on Thursday night with reference to the telephone. Complaints 
have lately been rife that the restrictions imposed by the Post 
Office in the interests of the revenue upon the use of the tele- 
phone have the effect of preventing the public from obtaining 
the full advantage of the invention. Mr. Fawcett proposes to 
meet these complaints by making a clean sweep of all restric- 
tive conditions, and allowing the companies to carry on their 
business in any way they please, provided they do not under- 
take the sending of written messages or telegrams. At the 
same time, he retains the royalty of ten per cent. in favour of 
the Post Office. It is impossible to discuss a question of con- 
siderable complication in the space of a note; but it is difficult 
to see how the Government could have gone further in meeting 
public demands consistently with the maintenance of the 
monopoly deliberately conferred upon them by Parliament in 
relation to telegraphic communication. 





There is a great deal of popular violence just now in Belgium, 
the Liberals feeling much humiliated by the defeat they have 
sustained at the hands of the Roman Catholic Party. M. 
Malou is, so far as we can see, using his victory, as he promised 
to use it, with moderation. At least, the only thing in the new 
Education measure which seems to us really reactionary is the 
proposal to allow Communal Councils to employ uncertificated 
teachers. That is reactionary, for the use of ignorant teachers 
must always be reactionary. Otherwise, we see no fault of 
principle in the education measure which is exciting Brussels 
and Antwerp to displays of violence, so far at least as we have 
mastered its drift. Nor does it seem anything but unreason- 
able to make such a fuss about the restoration of diplomatic 
relations with the Vatican. The effect of such relations, at 
least while Leo XIII. is Pope, will be rather to restrain the 
Ultramontane Party in Belgium than to stimulate them to 
excesses. And the Liberals when they return to power will 
often have occasion to congratulate themselves on the restora- 
tion of official relations with the head of the Roman Church. 


Mr. J. F. McCarthy moved a resolution yesterday week in 
favour of an immediate improvement in the salaries of the Irish 
teachers in National Schools, involving, of course, some addition 
to the money-vote, which elicited from Mr. Trevelyan a re- 
markable comparison between the Irish, Scotch, and English 
educational finance. ‘ While in England each pupil received 
15s. 103d. from the Exchequer, and in Scotland 17s. 83d., in 
Ireland each pupil cost £1 11s. 1}d., and if a grant of £100,000 
were made to the teachers, £10,000 of this only would be paid by 
Treland, £11,000 by Scotland, and £79,000 by England. In like 
manner, while the school pence in England amounted to 
£1,500,000, or 10s. a year per child, in Ireland they only 
amounted to £93,000, or 4s. per child. In England, the volun- 
tary contributions amounted to £720,000, but in Ireland only to 
£40,000. The contributions from rates were in England 
£808,000, and in Ireland only £11,900.” The “inequality ” 
with which Ireland is said to be treated by the United King- 
dom is certainly not uniformly to her disadvantage. However 
inadequate the pay of her teachers, the Irish get a far larger 
contribution towards that pay out of the Empire than any other 
part of the United Kingdom. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 1003 to 1004. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE BREAK-UP OF THE CONFERENCE, 


E were not amongst those who regarded the Anglo- 
French Agreement, which was to be conditional on 

the success of the Conference, as a step in the wrong direction. 
On the contrary, we considered it a reasonable agreement of 
its kind, and even more unlike what some of our contem- 
poraries called it, an “ English Surrender,” than it was to what 
the angry French journalists called it, “a financial Sedan.” 
We do not think the Anglo-French Agreement at all an un- 
reasonable kind of settlement, so far as it went. But it is 
obvious enough that it did not go very far; and inasmuch as 
it fixed a date when we were to retire, unless Europe wished 
us to remain, it did, in our opinion, involve danger both to 
Egypt and to all the Powers interested in Egypt. Now that the 
Conference has failed, and that the Anglo-French Agreement has 
collapsed with it, we cannot pretend to express any feeling of 
regret. We can never regret the failure of what is at best 
a mere palliative which postpones rather than solves an urgent 
problem. By the failure of the Conference, England is thrown 
back on her own responsibility with regard to Egypt, and we 
heartily trust that it will do the English statesmen good to have 
to face that responsibility with a firm heart. It is, too, a 
fortunate circumstance that what has caused the failure of the 
Conference is, unquestionably and avowedly, the greediness of 
the Bondholders, and of France as representing the Bond- 
holders. Here are the best English financiers who have given 
their whole attention to the subject of Egyptian finance, and 
who say that, unless a new loan can be guaranteed under cir- 
cumstances which would render it safe and reasonable for 
England to guarantee it, even the reduction of one-half per 
cent. on the interest of what is called the Unified 
Debt will not be sufficient to make Egypt solvent. Now 
of course we cannot undertake to guarantee a new loan to 
Egypt, and yet accept the full burden of interest on the old 
loans, consistently with our duty to the Egyptian people, out 
of whom all this interest must somehow be wrung. Doubt- 
less the French financiers who have no responsibility for the 
proper government of Egypt, calculate that more may be legi- 
timately wrung out of the Egyptian land revenue than we think 
can be, with any justice, wrung out of it; and as France was so 
foolish as to ignore our financiers’ conviction in the matter, 
and rather to hazard all than give her sanction to the smallest 
reduction of her Bondholders’ claims, France must take the 
consequences of what she has done. Lord Northbrook’s mis- 
sion is intended, we suppose, rather to enable us to give a 
formal and weighty testimony to Europe as to the urgency 
of the situation in Egypt, than to elicit any new 
facts. Lord Northbrook is known everywhere for two 
characteristics,—his financial integrity and his dislike to a 
policy of arrogance and greed; and therefore, we suppose, 
he has been chosen when a great number of Liberals, both in 
Parliament and out of it, would have preferred to see Sir 
Charles Dilke selected for the same duty. Lord Northbrook 
is a financier almost by inheritance, and his reputation is 
bound up with the firm refusal which he offered in India to 
Lord Salisbury’s aggressive Afghan policy. Hence, when 
Lord Northbrook tells Europe that the Egyptian Bondholders 
cannot be paid their full interest consistently with any humane 
Government in Egypt ; and when he adds, as we do not doubt 
that he will find himself bound to add, that if Egypt is to be 
saved from something worse than bankruptcy, England must 
undertake to reform her administration in a fashion that involves 
a great deal more exercise of authority over her internal affairs 
than Mr. Gladstone’s cherished policy had bargained for, he 
will probably gain the confidence of Europe as no younger 
and less-tried statesman could gain it. We are speaking, of 
course, for ourselves only. We do not pretend to know the 
secrets of the Cabinet, and are not going to assert that even 
now Mr. Gladstone is in the least disposed to retreat from that 
persistent dislike to a policy of interference, to which he has 
held with something like heroic tenacity. But still, Mr. 
Gladstone rarely refuses to face facts, however hard, sooner or 
later. We do not greatly doubt that when Lord Northbrook, 
in whom, as we know, he feels the greatest confidence, con- 
firms the financial authorities to whom we have hitherto 
trusted, in saying that Egypt is practically a bankrupt State ; 
and adds, as we suspect he must add, that besides being 
a bankrupt State, she is on the high-road to being a 
ruined State, unlesswe interfere with far more authority than 








a 
we have yet done with the administration, Mr. Gladstone vill 
withdraw the iron resistance he has hitherto opposed to an 
step which seems to make England answerable for the future 
government of Egypt. But be that as it may, Lord North. 
brook will at least answer authoritatively for the inability of 
Egypt to pay what the Bondholders ask, consistently with 
even decent administration ; and when that is clear, it is obvious 
enough that, as Europe declines the only terms on which we 
could safely lend English credit to the raising of a loan, the 
Bondholders will have to sacrifice not only the half per is: 
to which their losses might have been limited, but probably 
double that sum at least, and that they may be thankfe] 
if even then they obtain the rest of their interest. Whether 
England undertakes a more active administrative reform than 
she has yet attempted in Egypt or not, we may be quite sure of 
this, that she will not become the mere instrument of a ring of 
money-lenders, to screw a high rate of interest out of the 
fellaheen of Egypt. We believe the truth to be that, for. 
tunately, perhaps, for Egypt, the French Plenipotentiaries 
at the Conference,—stimulated, it may be, by Prince Bis. 
marck, who is not unwilling to set England and France at 
odds with each other, and who has really some reason to com- 
plain of our monstrously unbusinesslike delays in relation to 
the Angra Pequena affair,—overacted their part, and brought 
on themselves a peremptory closing of the Conference, which 
they had not intended, and which they regarded with dismay, 
They thought that Lord Granville and Mr. Childers would yield 
at the last moment, and they were mistaken. They mistook 
a conciliatory and reasonable tone for weakness, and dis- 
covered that there is just as likely to be strength as weak. 
ness behind a spirit of fair concession and of candid give-and- 
take. We hardly doubt that if the Conference were to come 
over again, France would accept gladly the last proposal 
of England, though she refused it in the vain hope of 
screwing out of England what her Bondholders regarded as 
better terms, 

Anyhow, the alternative at the present moment is plain 
enough. Egypt is bankrupt, and though she may still prove 
to be adefaulter to a very small extent, since her affairs, if well 
managed, may yield a very large dividend on that for which she 
is legally liable, it is simply impossible for England to take 
any large financial responsibility for her, unless she recoups 
herself by undertaking to carry out the necessary re- 
forms which alone could restore Egypt to a flourishing con- 
dition. Either, then, England must in the end reorganise 
Egypt formally and avowedly, and give up, for the pre- 
sent, the effort to set her on her own legs, or she must 
advise Egypt to confess herself bankrupt, and to declare that she 
can only pay the Bondholders whatever may remain over and 
above the cost of the Egyptian Administration. In the former 
case, we do not doubt that Egypt would soon attain a much 
greater prosperity than she has ever yet experienced ; but then 
that would be virtually by the sacrifice of the vision of recover- 
ing her autonomy as a native State. In the latter case, 
the Bondholders would receive much less than they have 
been promised, and would probably receive less and less as 
time went on, for, without a strong hand over Egypt, the 
finance of Egypt must deteriorate from year to year ; and what 
we care much more for than the loss of the Bondholders, the 
peasantry themselves would probably sink lower and lower 
every year, till Egypt followed in the wake of Turkey and of 
almost every other Oriental State which has been so unfortunate 
as to discover that it can borrow. We shall soon be at the 
branching of the ways. The result of Lord Northbrook’s 
mission must decide for us, whether we are to reform Egypt, 
or whether Egypt is not to be reformed at all. 





MR. BRIGHT AND THE PEERS. 


N R. BRIGHT is quite warranted in saying that there is, 

deep in his nature, a very genuine Conservatism which 
has more than once succeeded in demonstrating itself to the 
English people, by the success with which he has brought out 
a Conservative solution of some great political problem. He 
it was who recommended household suffrage as a truly Con- 
servative as well as popular solution of the problem of the 
suffrage; and, unless we are greatly mistaken, household 
suffrage has already eclipsed the more Radical solution, man- 
hood suffrage, in the affections of the English people. If Mr. 
Bright did not suggest, assuredly he advocated, and contributed 
largely to bring about, the existing solution of the difficult 
Church-rate question, by proposing the retention of the form 
of a rate for all those who are willing voluntarily to accept it, 
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It is, therefore, with anything but distrust that we look to 
Mr. Bright for the solution of the question at issue between 
the Lords and the Commons, and we are far from saying that 
Mr. Bright has not again suggested the most Conservative 
solution of the problem with which we have been furnished. 
Qur objection is that in one sense it is much too Conservative. 
It gets rid of the deadlock only by the help of what seems to us 
3 most prodigal waste of the time of the House of Commons, 
—the very element of which the House of Commons cannot, 
at the present moment, afford to be prodigal. Mr. Bright, we 
jnow, holds that this is not so. He thinks that if you limit 
the veto of the House of Lords to a suspensive veto, it will 
geldom be practically used. Now, it seems to us almost certain 
that if you do this, it will be used more than ever, that the 
Lords will say that as by the Constitution they are entrusted 
with the function of delaying any measure which they think 
rash and ill-considered, they are bound to avail themselves of 
their powers whenever they do think so; and we need hardly 
tell Mr. Bright that there is no important measure intro- 
duced by a Liberal Government which the Lords will not 
regard as rash and ill-considered. Mr. Bright will reply that 
men do not do what they know to be useless, and that when 
measure is sure to be returned to the House of Lords in the 
next Session in the same form in which it was sent up in the 
previous Session, they will reap no advantage by merely delay- 
ing it. But, in the first place, that consideration will not affect 
the Lords at all when a dissolution seems at hand, for the 
dissolution might intervene and change the whole aspect of 
affairs. In the next place, there is always the chance, as our 
able correspondent “M.” pointed out last week, that occasion 
might arise for some change in the form of the measure, 
which would make it a different measure on some substantial 
point, and then, we presume, the Lords would have a second 
suspensive veto upon it. But the most weighty reason of all 
is, that when you provide a drag or break, the object of which 
is confessedly to prevent a coachman from going down hill too 
fast, it is impossible to find fauit with him for using his drag or 
break. If he uses it, he is acting cautiously, in the sense in which 
he was instructed to act. If he does not use it, and any acci- 
dent happens, he will be held responsible. So it will be with 
the Lords, if they are once told that they may have a suspen- 
sive veto, but that there their power ends; they will hold 
that by the limiting of their power it: will have been made 
real; and they will be aware that if they use it systematically, 
the chapter of accidents will not unfrequently come to their 
aid, and make the use of it more effectual than they had at 
first reason to hope. These are the reasons why it seems to 
us positively dangerous to strengthen the hands of the Lords 
in the use of a suspensive veto. A suspensive veto in the 
Lords means the power to compel the House of Commons to 
pass every great measure twice over ; and considering the waste 
of power now necessary to pass any great measure once through 
the House of Commons, we can imagine nothing more 
alarming than that. We seriously believe that if once the 
suspensive veto were recognised as constitutionally legitimate, 
we should have the Lords rejecting great Bills a great 
deal oftener than they now do. Who can conceive that if the 
House of Lords had regarded their right to delay the Irish 
Land Bill as indefeasible, they would not have exercised that 
tight, even though they hesitated to do so when they re- 
garded the exercise of their right as likely to embroil them 
with the country? A suspensive veto, as we know from the 
practice of the President of the United States, is used with 
much more freedom than an absolute veto such as the House 
of Lords at present possesses. The country, knowing that the 
remedy is in the hands of the House of Commons, would not 
resent the use of a limited veto as it resents the use of so 
dangerous a power as the absolute veto. And the Lords would 
very sensible of this, very conscious that though their power 
had been diminished in one direction, it had been increased in 
another, and we believe that they would avail themselves of 
that increase. This is the reason why we cannot think that 
Mr. Bright’s proposal is a satisfactory, though it is a most 
Conservative, solution of the problem. The truth is, it 
18 too Conservative. It puts a dilatory power of very great 
force into the hands of the Peers, and the last thing we can 
afford in the present condition of things is the introduction of 
4 new dilatory power. Agreeing as we do with Mr. Bright 
that the time has not come for abolishing hereditary rank in 
England, believing as we do that the House of Lords is still 
dear to what Mr, Disraeli used to call “ the historic conscience ” 
of the great mass of the people, we think that some other Con- 
servative though less Conservative solution of the problem at 
issue, is required, 


And for our parts, we can see nothing so Conservative as 
to restore, what the early Norman kings undoubtedly possessed 
—the Sovereign’s right of selecting from amongst the barons 
those whom he wished to summon to his counsels. Un- 
questionably there was a time when the kings of England 
deliberately omitted to summon those whom they regarded as 
the minor barons to the House of Lords, and thus virtually 
selected for themselves a House of Lords of their own. Now, 
as it seems to us, the restoration of that power is precisely 
what we want at the present crisis, both to make the Peers 
feel that they must earn their writ of summons by gaining a 
political character, and also to put it in the power of the 
Ministry of the day to secure a majority in the Upper House 
as well as in the Lower. We would have the House of Lords 
limited to (say) 150 Peers in all, so as to get rid of the rank 
and file who never show their faces except in a great division. 
And we would have the Ministry of the day authorised to 
summon these 150 Peers in any way which they thought best 
to secure them at once an Assembly of some moral weight, 
and also an Assembly in sympathy with the Lower House. 
Such an arrangement as this would, we humbly represent to 
Mr. Bright, secure what, in the passage in which he refers so 
kindly to this journal, he challenges us to secure,—an Upper 
House of some weight in politics; and it would not sacrifice 
two Sessions to every measure which the Conservatives chose 
to denounce. We prefer this solution to the various proposals 
for electing an Upper House,—first, because these have no 
historical precedent, while ours undoubtedly has; and next, 
because the combination of the principle of selection with the 
hereditary principle would, we think, be unwelcome to the 
public, and have a very bizarre effect. We ourselves, indeed, feel 
no prejudice in favour of the hereditary principle. Nothing has 
told more strongly against it than the failure, very notable 
of recent years, to get a better class of Peers from the sons of 
men who gained the Peerage by their own abilities, than 
from the sons of men whose title runs back far into the past. 
The descendants of the newer Peers have not, on the whole, 
improved,—probably they have even weakened,—the House of 
Lords ; and certainly they have proved that hereditary capa- 
city and trustworthiness are not as common as Mr. Galton 
had led us to hope. We say this only to show that 
if there were any appreciable desire in England to get 
rid of the hereditary principle altogether in our Second 
Chamber, it would have no prejudice to encounter from us. 
On the whole, however, we strongly believe that the House of 
Lords is still a favourite institution in England, and that any 
attempt to get rid of it altogether would fail, and probably 
fail ignominiously, and therefore would end in strengthening 
very materially a House which at present is rather declining in 
public favour. Moreover, it is certain enough that if you can 
get a number of hard-working politicians from amongst the 
rich and leisured class, there are very great advantages in 
doing so. There is in that class much less reason to dread 
corruption ; there is a certain social authority to start with 
which is often a weapon of great utility; and there is the re- 
spect which voluntary hard work on the part of those who 
have no need to work hard, always wins. If, then, by strictly 
limiting the number of the House of Lords, and securing to 
the Ministry of the day a majority in that House, as well as in 
the House of Commons, we could, as we believe, attain a fairly 
efficient Second Chamber, we should accomplish Mr. Bright’s 
end without the dangerous friction and delay by which alone 
his plan would attain it. 





THE “FORTNIGHTLY ” ON LORD SALISBURY. 


YFXHE current number of the Fortnightly Review opens 

‘with a brilliant article on Lord Salisbury, Judg- 
ing from internal evidence, we should say that the writer 
dislikes the Marquis, and for that reason tries to be studi- 
ously fair. He appears to criticise, on the whole, from the 
Liberal, rather than from the Conservative, point of view. 
But that is probably a blind, for there are indications in the 
article which go far to prove that the writer of it is, or has 
been, in the confidence of the esoteric circle of Lord Beacons- 
field’s friends. We all remember the offensive speech in 
which Lord Beaconsfield characterised Lord Salisbury as “a 
great master of flouts and gibes and jeers.” And the offen- 
siveness was all the more marked, because it was delivered 
in response to a demand from Sir W. Harcourt that Mr. 
Disraeli (as he then was) should “curb the rash and rancor- 
ous tongue of his noble colleague in another place.” We 





now learn for the first time that Mr. Disraeli “ immediately 
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wrote a letter to his noble friend, in which he said that he | consult his own feelings, he might not be indisposed to follow 
had been ‘attempting a humorous apology for him which | this candid advice. We greatly doubt whether he jg the 
might not look well in print.’” The letter must have been | keenly ambitious man whom his critic represents him to be, 
private. How came the writer of the article to have seen it? | Itis by no means unlikely that he would find greater op, 
He must have got his information from some person in Lord | joyment among his books and in his laboratory at Hatfield 
Beaconsfield’s confidence; for his tone is too hostile | than in the rivalries and turmoil of political life. On on 
to Lord Salisbury to admit the possibility of his being | point at least his critic, as we have reason to believe, is in error 
in the Marquis’s secrets. The incident is, at all events, | He does not blame Lord Salisbury for taking office under Mr 
@ curious one. On the evening on which the attack was | Disraeli in 1874. Still, he does think that on that occasion Lonj 
made it was rumoured in the Clubs that Lord Salisbury | Salisbury “ stooped to conquer ;” that he took office under the 
had resigned. Did Mr. Disraeli’s explanatory letter avert | prompting of “an ambition” which, however, the critic thinks 
the catastrophe? The supposition at the time was that | ‘was legitimate and honourable.” We believe the truth ty 
Mr. Disraeli was anxious to get rid of Lord Salisbury, and took | be that Lord Salisbury was very reluctant to take offies 
this method of provoking an inconvenient colleague into re-|in 1874, and that his reluctance was overcome by the 
signation. It is not improbable. Lord Beaconsfield, with all| pressure of friends and the strongly expressed Opinion of 


his astuteness, went always astray when he tried to feel the 


a distinguished political opponent to the effect that while 


pulse of the nation. He understood the House of Commons | honour permitted, duty counselled him to join Mr. Disraeli’s 
exceedingly well and the country exceedingly ill. He had | Cabinet. The critic is nearer the mark when he attributes to 


watched Lord Palmerston’s success in manipulating the Protest- 
antism of the constituencies—though, in matter of fact, the 
success was much slighter than Lord Beaconsfield imagined ; 
and he sought accordingly, on two occasions, to enlist Pro- 
testantism under his own banner, and failed disastrously. The 
first occasion was in 1868-9, when he denounced Mr. Glad- 
stone as the leader of a conspiracy of “ Romanists and Ritual- 
ists” who were plotting against both Church and Throne. 
The second was when he took up the Public Worship Regula- 
tion Bill with the simulated fervour of an Orange fanatic, 
evidently under the impression that it would prove a winning 
card at the next dissolution. But Lord Salisbury had made a 
damaging speech against the Bill in the House of Lords, and 
it would have been difficult to persuade the country that 
the Cabinet was seriously in favour of a Bill which 
was strongly opposed by the ablest man in the Cabinet 
after Mr. Disraeli himself. On the other hand, Lord 
Salisbury was not a man to be muzzled on a question 
on which he felt keenly. What more likely than that 
Mr. Disraeli availed himself of the opportunity which Sir W. 
Harcourt gave him in order to oust a colleague whom he had 
probably not yet forgiven for the scathing articles in the 
Quarterly and the scornful philippics in Parliament? If that 
was his intention, it was doubtless frustrated by the advice of 
prudent colleagues who could tell him that the forced resig- 
nation of Lord Salisbury would lose the Government many 
more votes than his support of the Public Worship Regulation 
Bill would gain for it. 

Another incident related in the Fortnightly article was 
likewise only partially known before. It will be remembered 
that the two journals in the London Press, which were the 
special organs of Lord Beaconsfield’s policy during his last 
administration, were the Morning Post and Pall Mall Gazette. 
Those two journals persistently attacked Lord Salisbury while 
he was at Constantinople with scarcely less bitterness than 
they attacked Mr. Gladstone. One fine morning London 
society was startled by the publication in the Morning Post of 
a short and evidently inspired article, in double-leaded type, 
accusing Lord Salisbury of having transgressed his instructions, 
and hinting not obscurely that he was about to be recalled. 
We now learn from the writer in the Fortnightly Review 
that the article in question owed its inspiration to “an 
Austrian diplomatist, who was then in London, and occupied 
an intermediary position of a peculiar kind between Lord 
Beaconsfield’s private secretary and the editor of ” the Morn- 
ing Post. It is a curious revelation; but the interest of these 
excerpts from the secret history of Lord Beaconsfield’s last 
administration is that they seem to prove that the Fortnightly 
article, while flying dubious colours, really hails from a Tory 
port. Does it indicate the incipient formation of a Cave in the 
Tory camp? Or is it an attempt to create a vacancy for the 
ambitious leader of the Fourth Party? Whatever be the 
special motive, however, the purpose of the article is plainly 
avowed in the following passage :— 

“Tn being thus the sworn enemy of the temperate and tho prudent, 
he is the friend of his opponents and the enemy of his order and him- 
self. Such aman is ont of place in the party struggles of Parlia- 
ment. He may be, as in this case he is, a great nobleman, a scholar, 
a writer of extraordinary ability and endowments, learned in the lore 
of theologians and in the results of scientific researches, a generous 
landlord, an exemplary head of a household, and a fine gentleman ; 
but he is not, and he cannot be, a real statesman; and the wish of 
his most discreet friends must be that he should withdraw from a 
career which, as the past has shown, may compromise his character, 
but can yield no harvest of success.” 


the innate pessimism of Lord Salisbury’s nature his att. 

tude on the question of Reform. Lord Salisbury’s natural 

disposition is to concentrate his gaze so closely on the dark sid 

of political problems, that he seldom sees the bright side. He 

believes at this moment—and the majority of his party in both 

Houses share that erroneous belief—that to pass Mr. Gladstone's 

Franchise Bill would mean the effacement of the Tory party fora 

generation—perhaps for ever. His inveterate pessimism excludes 

from his belief the possibility of a Liberal Government propos. 
ing any Redistribution scheme which would be otherwise than 

disastrous to his party. Probably the abolition of the House of 
Lords would not in itself greatly distress him. No man in the 
kingdom has such a grievance against the House of Lords ashe 
has, or feels his grievance more keenly. But for the hereditary 
privilege which gives him a seat in that House, he would be 
the leader of his party in the Chamber which really governs 
the country. Conscious of great power, he chafes under the 
galling yoke of political impotence to which his peerage 
dooms him. This, we have no doubt, partly accounts for the 
tone of bitterness which pervades so many of his speeches, 
The testimony of those who know him is that there is 
no bitterness in the man himself; that he is, on the 
contrary, one of the most amiable of men. But, none 
the less, he is in public the rashest, as well as the hottest, fos 
of the people, and it is certainly true, as the Fortnightly 
Reviewer intimates, that he can never play the part either of a 
true Conservative chief, for which he is far too prejudiced and 
too rash, or of a Tory Democrat, for which his pessimism 
utterly disqualifies him. Probably few men are more kindly 
disposed towards the people individually, and in the concrete, 
or would treat them with greater confidence, than Lord Salis- 
bury. Yet whenever he views them in the mass, they seemto 
fill him with distrust and alarm. 


THE TEST OF OUR LOVE FOR THE COLONIES. 


CT is difficult to believe that that cordial feeling towards 
the Colonies, which on parade days is so emphati- 
cally—we might almost say ostentatiously—expressed ia 
the United Kingdom, is really entertained by the various 
parties whose chiefs record it with so much eloquence. We 
have had two little incidents this week to gauge what the 
actual temper towards the Colonies is,—one which throws 
curious light on the temper of one, at least, of our great 
administrative departments, the Admiralty ; and another 
which throws the same kind of light on the temper of the 
Conservative leaders,—though the Conservative leaders were, 
it may be remembered, conspicuous in the professions and 
protestations made at the Westminster Palace Hotel last week. 
The first incident is that which was brought out by Lord 
Ashburnham’s long string of questions put to Lord North 
brook yesterday week; the other incident is that im 
connection with the offer of the Government to pass 
even at the eleventh hour,—if they could rely on the 
support of the Opposition—an Enabling Bill to allow 
the Australian Colonies to federate themselves, which wi 
so coldly received by the Conservative leaders on Monday 
night, though the Irish Party, through their mouthpiece, Me. 
Blake, gave their hearty concurrence to its introduction, 
promised that they would do nothing to impede its progress. 
Let us first take the former incident. Some of our reades 
may not be aware that a Colonial Naval Defence Act was pase 
in 1865 which gave power to a Colony to establish, maintall, 
and use a vessel or vessels-of-war, subject to such conditions # 





It is not at allimprobable that if Lord Salisbury were to 








her Majesty might approve ; and that the sixth section enabled 
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{ie Admiralty to accept any offer made by a Colony to place 
q Oolonial vessel-of-war at the disposal of her Majesty, 
after which acceptance the vessel so accepted would be, to 
li intents and purposes, a vessel of the Royal Navy, and have 
a right to fly the white ensign. Last year the Victorian 
Government built in this country three vessels-of-war,—the 
‘Victoria,’ a gun-vessel; the ‘ Albert,’ a gunboat; and the 
‘Qhilders,” a torpedo-boat. They were commanded by a dis- 
‘nguished English naval officer, and commissioned as Colonial 
yessels-of-war before leaving England, and the Colony applied 
to the Admiralty to have them, under the sixth section of the 
Ast, adopted as vessels of the United Kingdom, which, for the 
es of the outward voyage in the disturbed state of the 
Qhinese and Madagascar waters, might have been very useful 
and desirable ; since the Navies of other States do not under- 
stand and recognise the Colonial ensign as they understand 
and recognise the ensign of Great Britain. Further, to justify 
the use of the national ensign, which would have gratified the 
great. colony of Victoria, as well as perhaps tended to prevent 
unpleasant misunderstandings had any foreign vessel-of-war ap- 
ached them, the colony of Victoria offered the vessels to her 
Majesty's Government for active service in the Red Sea, in case 
the Government had any need for them there. When the vessels 
put to sea, they had been told, in a despatch from the Colonial 
Office, that everything was in trim for the issue of an Order 
in Council which, when their services were accepted by the 
Government, would give them the right to fly the Queen’s 
ensign, and that they might safely put to sea in the con- 
fidence that the Order in Council would be duly issued. Their 
Commander, therefore, thought it perfectly justifiable to fly the 
white ensign ; and assuredly, though it was perhaps technically 
premature, no power on earth could have had the right to find 
fault with him for so doing, except the Admiralty itself. But 
the Admiralty was determined that it would find fault. When 
the ships passed Gibraltar they were peremptorily ordered by 
telegraph to haul down the white flag and to substitute the 
Colonial ensign, on the ground that the Order in Council had 
not yet been issued, and that their services as Queen’s vessels 
had not yet been accepted. The Order in Council was, how- 
ever, issued by the time the ships reached Malta, and they 
were then directed by telegram, at the express request of the 
Admiralty, to report themselves to the Admiral at Suakim, 
and there offer their services for employment in the Red 
Sea, As it turned out, the Admiral at Suakim did not accept 
them,—very likely he was well aware that the bureaucrats of 


‘the Admiralty would not at all approve of his doing so,—and 


they proceeded on their way to Victoria without the position 
which they had coveted as British vessels-of-war, and which 
the Admiralty had it.in its power to confer. Thus they carried 
to Melbourne the story only of the utterly superfluous in- 
dignity inflicted on them at Gibraltar,—an indignity which 
will be keenly felt in the Colony. Now, we maintain that 
when these vessels were told to go out of their way to offer 
their services to the Admiral at Suakim that was, in fact, an 
acceptance of their services as Queen’s vessels ; for what vessel 
not belonging to the Queen could have been ordered out of 
its way for the possible convenience of a British Admiral ? 
Directly they received that order they ought to have been at 
once authorised to fly the white ensign; and even before that 
order had been given, it was childish punctilio,—a punctilio 
most superfluously wounding to the dignity of the Colony,—to 
make them haul down an ensign which no one, except the 
Admiralty itself, could possibly have disputed their right to 
fly. The Department, however, evidently entertained the 
deepest jealousy of these Colonial vessels, and there was no 
authority at the head of the Department strong enough to 
check the official anger felt by subordinates at the desire of 
Colonial vessels to place themselves in the same rank as vessels 
of the Queen. The Board of Admiralty certainly behaved 
as if it was their chief object to wound the pride of the 
Colony of Victoria, instead of to encourage in every way their 
laudable pride in belonging to the British Empire and in con- 
tributing to the naval strength of the Empire. So much for 
the disposition of the Admiralty to cement our relations with 
our Colonial Empire. 
And now for the conduct of the Opposition when the Prime 
ister offered, with the enthusiastic assent of the Irish 
Party, to introduce and pass in these last few days of the 
n an Enabling Act to empower the Australian Colonies 
to federate themselves, though not, of course, without reserv- 
ig to the British Government the right of disapproving or 
altering any of the conditions of the proposed federation. 
Mr, Gladstone; on: offering to facilitate the passage of 











such a measure, if he found that he could do so without 
running the gauntlet of Parliamentary obstruction, stated that 
it would not be courteous to the Colonies to introduce a 
measure, and then be compelled to withdraw it. He asked, 
therefore, for the assent of the Conservative Party to the 
introduction and rapid passage of such a measure, that he 
might not commit the blunder of raising the hopes of the 
Colonies and then disappointing them. The Conservative 
leader, it will be remembered, joined heartily in the demon- 
stration at the Westminster Palace Hotel; and it is as much the 
Conservatives’ practice as their policy to pose on such occasions as 
the representatives of the integrity of the Empire, which they are 
always charging the Liberal Government with a desire to break 
up. It would have been as graceful for them, as it would have 
been easy, to act as the Parnellites acted on the occasion, 
and to have declared that it should not be their fault if 
Australian Federation,—all-important as it is to the unity 
of the Empire,—were retarded for a year. In point of fact, 
they have done just the opposite. They have put their veto 
on the Enabling Bill, which could, of course, only pass during 
the few days of the Session that were left, if all parties con- 
curred to facilitate its passing. The Conservatives, however, 
are obdurate. They probably grudge her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment every legislative success, however humble, and would 
wound the Colonies in every quarter of the Empire rather than 
add a single grain to the legislative harvest of their opponents. 
At all events, the year’s delay which the Australian Colonies 
will bitterly feel, is to be imposed upon them by the policy 
of the Conservative Party, whose leaders eannot see that 
those who talk so big about the integrity of the Empire, 
should be prepared to help on the movement for strengthening 
the Empire, even at the cost of a slight party advantage. We 
greatly fear that the love of the Colonies so widely professed 
at home is, as the old proverb calls it, an affair of much ery 
and little wool. The departments snub anything like the 
desire of the Colonies to be regarded as an integral portion of 
the Queen’s dominions with all the tenacity of bureaucratic 
jealousy ; and the great parties, anxious as they are to be 
heard professing love to the Colonies, forget all about that 
love when the issue is one between doing the Colonies a ser- 
vice and doing their opponents a spite. The latter motive 
proves infinitely more effectual than the former. 


A YEAR OF THE PARCEL POST. 


HE Parcel Post has undoubtedly disappointed many ex- 
pectations. It has not at present been sufficiently used 

by the public to bring about on its own account any marked 
change in the habits of social or trade life. A year ago it was 
thought quite possible that it would deprive country shop- 
keepers of half their business by bringing large town establish- 
ments within easy reach of rural customers; and it was sug- 
gested in the House of Commons that so severe a loss would be 
inflicted on private carriers as to entitle them to compensa- 
tion. No such results have ensued. Country tradesmen still 
pursue the even tenour of their way, and private carriers are 
probably doing a much larger business than they did before. 
The number of parcels conveyed by post is trifling compared 
with the total number circulating through the country. It 
appears, from the Postmaster-General’s Annual Report, just 
issued, that little more than one parcel for every two persons 
has been carried in the United Kingdom by post during 
the twelve months which have just expired. We are 
not aware that there are any statistics as to the number of 
parcels carried by private agencies, but when the constant 
trade despatches are taken into account it must be very large. 
A more exact comparison may be made with some of the 
other missives carried by the Post Office. There were de- 
livered in the year ending March last eight book-packets or 
circulars and four newspapers for every head of the population. 
In neither of these cases has the Post Office any monopoly, 
and in the carriage of newspapers it has to contend with a 
very formidable competition on the part of the railways, which 
distribute most of the London morning papers throughout 
the country. Yet it carries nearly sixteen book-packets or 
eirculars and light newspapers for every parcel. It is obvious, 
therefore, that with regard to pareels the Post Office has 
not at present assumed its wonted position as a carrying 
agency. Nor do the figures given by Mr. Fawcett justify the 
expectation of a very rapid increase in the popularity of the 
Post. In August last, the first month of its existence, it 
carried nearly 1,600,000 parcels, and in March it was carry- 
ing Jess than 1,650,000. In October and November, indeed, 
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there had been an increase of more than 200,000 each month, 
and December, with Christmas week, drove the numbers up by 
another 400,000. But in the first three months of the year 
the numbers fell back again, and, though Mr. Fawcett takes 
credit for a larger circulation than that shown by the 
accounts to the end of March, the difference is not such as to 
indicate any marked change in the public view. It is not 
likely, therefore, that even with the improvements in the 
service, which will doubtless from time to time be introduced, 
the use of the Post will increase at a very rapid rate. 

It would be a great mistake, nevertheless, to conclude that 
the Parcel Post is of little value to the country. In the first 
place, the carriage of more than 21,000,000 of parcels in the 
year must be of benefit to some one. And the benefit is 
probably conferred upon the persons who most need it. The 
figures up to March show that while the circulation in 
London is actually less in March than it was in August, the 
number of parcels delivered in the provinces of England and 
Wales has increased by 125,000, or at the rate of 1,500,000 
in the year. In rural parts, the Railway Companies do 
not deliver parcels. The recipient must either send to 
the station,—perhaps three or four miles from his resi- 
dence,—or trust to some local carrier who makes his own 
charge, or to the casual benevolence of a neighbour's cart or 
carriage. It is true, no doubt, that rural postmen did on their 
own account act as parcel-carriers to some small extent before 
the introduction of the Parcel Post. But there is a great differ- 
ence between amateur services of this kind, performed at the 
convenience of the carrier at no fixed charge, and only here 
and there, and a regular service at a definite tariff penetrating 
into every corner of the country reached by letters. There is 
no doubt that the Parcel Post will be gradually more and more 
used, both in trade and by private persons, for the despatch 
of parcels to rural districts, and a great boon will be thus 
conferred upon the residents in such districts. But by far the 
most important service rendered by the Parcel Post is the 
improvement which it has effected in the system of parcel 
carriage by private agencies. It is unnecessary to go over 
the old complaints against the Railway Companies. They 
seem to have despised parcel traffic. The air they assumed 
towards senders of parcels was that of a person con- 
ferring an obligation, who will do what is asked of him 
when there is no more important business on hand. Such 
matters as a fixed and low tariff, and punctuality in despatch 
and delivery, were quite beneath their notice. All this was 
changed by Mr. Fawcett’s determination to give the public 
a Parcel Post. Long before the Post became a reality the 
Companies saw they must mend their ways or hand over the 
whole business to the Post Office. The managers put 
their heads together, and besides exacting very high terms 
from the Government as the price of allowing the Act to pass 
without opposition, issued a new and low tariff, opened a 
crowd of new receiving-houses, organised systems of collec- 
tion and delivery, and in every way let the public—and 
especially the trading public—know that they had turned 
over a new leaf, and meant to give a good service in future. 
A corresponding movement took place amongst the private 
carrying Companies, and it is probable that the number 
of parcels carried outside the Post Office has increased 
fourfold within the last two years. The benefit thus con- 
ferred upon the country could only have been brought 
about by means of the Post Office. The only agency 
which could subject the Railway Companies to effectual 
competition was an institution having already in existence 
for other purposes a machinery for collection and distribution, 
extending to all parts of the country. We see how, at the 
present moment, traders are rising in revolt against the Com- 
panies, and seeking protection at the hands of Parliament 
against abuses in the carriage of goods. The Post Office has 
given a much more efficient, and at the same time more un- 
questionably sound, means of protection in the case of parcels, 
by entering the field in competition with the Companies. 

As time goes on, this competition will probably become still 
more active and effectual. The Post Office, in its anxiety not to 
disturb the letter circulation,—the Postmaster-General very 
properly takes credit for the smoothness with which the new 
Post was set working, and especially for the entire absence of 
any prejudicial effect upon the letter-mails,—threw away one 
potent weapon which it has to wield against the Companies. 
The public are accustomed to regularity and speed in the 
Letter Post. If the Parcel Post had worked from the first 
with as obvious a regularity and a celerity, almost, if not quite, 
as marked, it would, we believe, have been much more largely 





used. On thecontrary, the circulation of parcels bore at the Outset 
no intelligible relation to that of letters. Not only were they not 
delivered at the same time, but they were so long on the road 
as to cause inconvenience and irritation,—often to render the 
despatch of the parcel altogether useless. The Post Office 
thus, lost its prestige for regular and prompt delivery in the 
case of parcels, and it will, no doubt, be some time before it 
regains lost confidence. Mr. Fawcett, however, has now found 
that “ the most effectual way of securing economy and efficiency 
in the working of the Parcel Post is, as far as possible, to 
amalgamate it with the general Postal Service of the country,” 
This is undoubtedly sailing on the right tack, and with the 
amalgamation which the Postmaster-General foreshadows 
will come that business-like despatch which enables persons to 
make arrangements in reliance upon the Post, and conduceg 
more than anything else to its popularity. Another chan 
which would, we believe, be very acceptable, would be the 
substitution of a gradually ascending tariff, in place of that 
now in use. At present, a parcel weighing a pound goes for 
dd., but a parcel weighing a pound and a quarter is charged ag 
much as a parcel of three pounds, 6d., the charge being doubled 
for the extra four ounces. The case is even worse than this, for 
the wrappage of a pound of goods must weigh something, and 
if it is only an ounce the parcel becomes liable to double post- 
age. A tariff ascending by pounds, or even half-pounds, 
would be accepted as much more fair, and it might even be 
possible so to adjust the scale as to allow something at each 
point for the ordinary wrappage of brown paper and string, 
The Post Office, it must be remembered, carries only small 
parcels. The limit of seven pounds is a very low one, as many 
people have found to their annoyance. To raise the limit might 
create difficulties in the way of the union of the parcel and letter 
services. But, if the limit remains a low one, it is obvious that 
everything should be done to encourage small parcel traffic, and 
the careful adjustment of the tariff to public requirements would 
probably be as remunerative a labour as any in connection with 
the Post. There is another peculiarity of the Parcel Post which 
tells heavily against it. The Government is not liable for the 
loss or injury of parcels in the Post. All carriers, on the con- 
trary, are bound to make compensation as a matter of course; and 
it is not surprising that traders should prefer that mode of con- 
veyance which provides for mishaps, and leaves no awkward 
question to be discussed between them and their customers as 
to who is to suffer from accident, or the dishonesty of the 
carrier's employés. It is quite true that the Letter Post has 
existed on the same footing without public complaint since the 
reign of James I.; but in the first place, it has grown gradu- 
ally with the growth of the nation, and the conditions under 
which it is carried on have been accepted as a matter of course, 
The Parcel Post, on the other hand, comes into existence full- 
fledged, and finds itself in competition with other modes of 
carriage to which opposite conditions apply. Moreover, 
the majority of letters are not of intrinsic value, while the 
majority of parcels are. The Postmaster-General makes no 
remarks on this subject in his Report; but it is hardly con- 
ceivable that the Post Office should shrink from affording in 
some manner that protection to senders of parcels which every 
railway company and private carrier in the kingdom gives asa 
matter of necessity. 

There is one promised boon which will greatly increase 
the value of the Parcel Post. England is at present the only 
European country, save Russia, where parcels cannot be sent 
or received from abroad by post. Mr. Fawcett expresses the 
hope that it will ultimately be possible to introduce an Inter- 
national Parcel Post. There are, no doubt, troublesome ques- 
tions to be settled before such a Post can be set to work. But 
England ought not to lag behind other countries. The difficulty 
with the Railway Companies was overcome when the Inland 
Post was organised ; and there ought to be no great delay in 
giving the United Kingdom facilities of communication which 
are enjoyed—at least in theory—by Turkey and Persia. 





CO-OPERATION ON ITS TRIAL. 


J\EW, probably, of those who read these lines will remem 
ber the mixture of contemptuous surprise, amusement, 
and anger, with which the Christian Socialists of 1849 were 
regarded. Their fighting little journal, edited by Mr. Ludlow; 
the “ Christian Socialist Tracts’ which expounded the prin 
ciples and aims of the new brotherhood ; and their practical 
experiments in tailoring and other handicrafts, soon, howevet, 
placed it beyond doubt that here were some score or 80 
youthful fanatics, actually believing and preaching (to adopt 
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regulated competition ;” and further that, by the same con- 
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the words of a leading banker and M.P. of that day) the 
mischievous nonsense, that the business of a great trading 
community can be transacted on the principles of the Sermon 
on the Mount.” The fact that a learned divine—the Chaplain 
of Lincoln’s Inn and a Professor of King’s College—was at 
their head, and that the names of several well-known Peers, 
MP.’s, professors, and authors, leaked out as more or less com- 
romised in their doings and sayings, gave point and edge to 
the candid but grave remonstrances of the higher journalism 
of that day. Well, the gallant little paper died fighting like 
Lochiel, at Culloden,— 

“With back to the field and with front to the foe ;” 


the tracts ceased; and one after another the associations in 
London went down; till in the spring of 1853 ** The Industrial 
and Provident Societies Act, 1852,” by which English work- 
men were first enabled legally to combine for trading and 
manufacturing purposes, was left as the single apparent prac- 
tical result and monument of the latest effort at building the 
New Jerusalem. 
Let us now ask our readers to jump the interval of thirty 
years, and to suppose a Christian Socialist of that day, fallen 
into a trance like Rip Van Winkle, or who had spent the in- 
terval on a desert island, or on the upper waters of the Congo, 
coming up once more in his native land, in the present year of 
grace, and turning again to the old problem which troubled 
his youth, and seemed then so hopeless and insoluble. What 
will he find? At the first glance, the whole of Great Britain, 
from John o’ Groat to Land’s End (we wish we could add, and 
Ireland, from the Giant’s Causeway to Cork Harbour), dotted 
thickly with Societies of working-folk; more than 1,200 of 
these registered under the Industrial Societies’ Acts, and 
numbering upwards of 600,000 members—almost all of them 
heads of families, be it remembered, and representing, there- 
fore, at least two millions and a half, or say, one twelfth of 
the whole population of the kingdom—owning a capital of 
£8,400,000, and making a net profit of £2,000,000 yearly ! 
When he has rubbed his eyes, pinched bimself, and is assured 
at last that he is not dreaming, he will discover on further 
examination that these Societies are not isolated, but bound 
together in one Co-Operative Union ; that they have established 
a wholesale Society, now in its twentieth year, which, 
on a capital of £40,000 held by the Societies, did a 
business in 1882 of upwards of £3,300,000, with a 
net profit of £32,000; which, besides its branches in 
England and Scotland, has seven “ purchasing and for- 
warding depots” in Ireland, one in New York, two in 
France, and two in Denmark, and is the owner of three large 
steamers running constantly between England and the Con- 
tinent on the Society’s business. But let us further suppose 
our Socialist Rip Van Winkle to be faithful to his old prin- 
ciples, and not easily dazzled by any material progress, how- 
ever astonishing. “ Fair and softly,” he may stiil say quietly 
to himself, “all this is as cheering as it is unlooked-for by 
me; but before singing ‘ Nunc Dimittis,’ let me see into the 
heart of this new Industrial Church, which seems to be working 
out the material salvation of my poor patient fellow-country- 
men who live by the toil of their hands, and had hard work to 
live at all as I remember them. Is it, indeed, a true Church 
—a congregation of faithful men—or merely a combination 
of clubs of the poor, organised by persons cunning in arith- 
metic, and inspired after all by the old trade gospel of buying 
in the cheapest and selling in the dearest market ?” 

Eager to settle these doubts, he will probably take the first 
train to Manchester, and hasten to the head-quarters of the 
Union in that city. And what will he find there? In the 
first place, as general secretary and legal adviser—as main- 
spring, in fact, of the great federation—his own old comrade 
on the Council of Promoters of Working-Men’s Associations, 
Mr. Vansittart Neale, who has devoted talents, learning, for- 
tune—in a word, life itself—to the leading of the host of his 
poorer brethren through the wilderness of debt and blind 
struggle for a livelihood, into the promised land of independ- 
ence and inter-dependence. It will not surprise him, therefore, 
to learn in the next place that this Union, spreading into every 
corner of the land, is pledged by its constitution to, and has, 
in fact, been formed for, “the promotion of the practice of 
truthfulness, justice, and economy in production and exchange, 
—(1), by the abolition of all false dealing, either direct or in- 
direct ; (2), by conciliating the conflicting interests of the 
capitalist, the worker, and the purchaser, through an equitable 
division amongst them of the fund commonly known as profit ; 

)s by preventing the waste of labour now caused by un- 








stitution, “no society is admitted into the Union unless its 
management is of a representative character; nor unless it 
agrees to accept the statement of principles given above as the 
rules by which it shall be guided in all its own business 
transactions.” 


We have put this contrast of these two periods sharply 
before our readers because we wish them to realise the scope 
and meaning of this Co-Operative movement (as it is now 
called). The Union is so quiet and business-like in its yearly 
congresses, and so silent at all other times; and its journal 
and publications contain so little sensational or exciting matter, 
that its existence is scarcely recognised in these spread-eagle 
days. But if any one will just take the figures and facts given 
above—and we have carefully under-stated them—and then 
look forward another twenty years, and assume the same rate 
of progress to be maintained as in the twenty years from 1861 
to 1882 (the latest year for which we have returns) in which 
the members increased sevenfold, capital seventeenfold, and 
profits twelvefold, we think he will be startled. In all likeli- 
hood the growth will be even more rapid, for the difficulty has 
been to roll the stone up-hill—to establish the first societies 
firmly, and give them confidence in their Union and their whole- 
sale trading centre. This has been done; the course is now 
on level ground; and there seems to be no reason why prac- 
tically the whole of the working-classes of Great Britain should 
not be within that time included in the Union, governed by 
its rules, and bound by its principles and methods. There may 
be some catastrophe. No doubt, but why should there be? The 
organisation which has expanded to the needs of 1,200 societies 
will adapt itself just as readily to 2,000 or 3,000; and every 
year brings more men to the front, educated in the movement, 
and competent to carry it on. For ourselves, after watching 
all these years—at first with much sympathy, but little faith 
—the conviction grows stronger every year, that long before 
the century is out the whole of our working-class will be in 
association, and will have the staple trades of the country in 
their hands or under their control. We only wish we were 
equally confident that they will remain true to the traditions 
and principles they have inherited from the Christian Socialists. 
Do not let us be misunderstood. We are far from thinking 
that their custom of opening their yearly congresses by services 
in church and chapel, and their scrupulous retention of the 
old watchwords, are hypocrisies—a sort of cheap courtesy 
towards the few survivors whose support is still valuable to 
them—or that when these die out or retire, the services will 
be dropped and the watchwords will disappear. But we do 
think we detect of late a tendency to allow the principles and 
watchwords to stiffen into Shibboleths, or perhaps counsels of 
perfection, to be held in honour and brought out on high days, 
like the best plate and china, but not to be soiled by daily use. 
These misgivings are no tares sown by the enemy, but have 
sprung from a study of their authorised publication. For 
instance, our readers will remember that we have more than 
once warned the co-operators of the danger they are running 
by treating their ablest man shabbily. They have not, it 
would seem, learnt that managing ability is worth more than 
manual labour even in a store, and now that they are turning to 
production, the lesson is of supreme importance. And yet (to 
take the last instance), we see from the last number of their 
organ, the Co-operative News, that in the case of the Hebden 
Bridge Fustian Manufactory—perhaps the best specimen of an 
association for production—they are still keeping their manager, 
to whom their success is mainly owing, on workman’s wages, 
while they are paying capital 74 per cent., and giving 2} per 
cent. to purchasers. Is this an “ equitable division ” of “ the fund 
commonly known as profits?” Again, in spite of their much- 
vaunted and oft-repeated resolutions as to the duty of mutual aid, 
it seems more than likely that another association of old stand- 
ing, which has made a gallant fight against bad times (the Frame- 
makers and Gilders, of Red Lion Square), will be allowed to 
fail for want of help, which any two or three of the large 
Stores might give with perfect ease and safety. We are still 
ready to believe that these and other shortcomings are due, in 
the main, to ignorance, or the caution of men who do not 
realize the position they have won, and are timid in dealing 
with Jarge affairs. Still, making all allowances, we cannot get 
rid of our misgivings, and should like to impress on the young 
men like Mr. Acland, who we rejoice to see are joining the 
movement and should have much influence on it in the near 
future, that it is on account of these very principles and 
watchwords that the non-trading public welcomes and wishes 
god-speed to the co-operators of the working class. We want 





no further proof that they can combine, and manage buying, 
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selling, and manufacturing as well.as those who have made 
England the commercial centre and workshop of the world. 
What we do want is to see them keeping true to their oft- 
repeated determination to lift trade on to a new plane, in 
which the workers shall be fellow-workers and not rivals, and 
a principle of justice and not of selfishness shall regulate 
exchanges. 





THE IRISH QUEEN’S COLLEGES. 


CURIOUS ill-fortune seems to wait on the educational 
progress of Ireland. Nowhere is education more valued, 
nowhere has it been more an occasion of debate ; yet nowhere 
does it seem so impossible to get out of the old ruts of in- 
tolerance and theological partisanship. Here is a Govern- 
ment pledged, as no Government ever was before, to govern 
Ireland in accordance with Irish ideas. In pursuit of this 
object, it has made great sacrifices, and established precedents 
which may one day prove highly inconvenient. It has undone 
the legislation of centuries, and achieved the really wonderful 
feat of bringing Englishmen to see that there may be systems 
of society which cannot be measured by an English rule, or 
be conformed to an English standard. Yet, though all these 
victories have been won, it seems impossible to extend them to 
the region of education. There Englishmen continue to admin- 
ister a system which is neither English nor Irish, which is 
barely tolerated by the nation on which it is imposed, and would 
at once be repudiated by the nation which imposes it. Education 
is, of all others, the department in which the ideas and wishes 
of the people to be educated should be most consulted. In 
Ireland it is the department in which the ideas and wishes of 
Irishmen are most disregarded. We doubt whether any un- 
prejudiced person can have read the debate of Wednesday last 
on the Queen’s Colleges, without regretting that the attack 
should have been so strong and the defence so weak. Mr. 
Parnell’s speech, in moving the rejection of the vote, had the 
force which springs from the consciousness that facts are on 
your side; while Mr. Courtney’s answer belonged to the 
familiar type of speech which tries to explain determination 
not to do justice by all manner of dilatory and irrelevant pleas. 
It was in every respect a survival from the bad old times, and 
its character was rendered all the more conspicuous by the 
scarcely concealed fact that Mr. Courtney was expressing his 
official not his personal views. 

The position of the Queen’s Colleges, at least of two of them, 
is a standing defiance to the wishes of the Irish people. They 
want a University education; they want it to be one which 
includes residence and teaching as well as mere examination ; 
and they want it associated with Catholicism. For a long time 
the State said,— You shall have a University education complete 
in all respects, but you shall only have it in association with 
the Established Church. Afterwards it said,—You shall have a 
University education complete in all respects, provided that it 
is associated with no religion at all, Then under the late 
Government a further step was taken. An examining Uni- 
versity was set up, which allowed Catholic students to get 
their residence and teaching where they liked, and helped them 
to get them by means of scholarships and exhibitions tenable 
wherever the student might happen to be. The Royal University 
may be called Crypto-Denominational. It knows nothing about a 
man’s religion, and is thus enabled to extend its benefits 
to Catholics as well as Protestants. And if there were no 
Queen’s Colleges in Ireland, they might be content with this 
concession. So long, however, as these two kinds of institu- 
tions exist, it is impossible for them not to feel that they have 
not been fairly dealt with. It is true that the Queen’s Uni- 
versity no longer exists, and that the Royal University has 
taken its place. But the Queen’s Colleges remain in a new 
character. They are reckoned among the affiliated Colleges 
of the Royal University. That position no longer gives 
them any exclusive privileges. The Royal University 
makes no difference between Denominational and Un- 
denominational Colleges. It admits students from both 
to share the same examinations and to contend for the 
same prizes. But here the equality ends. The students 
at the Queen’s Colleges have a separate set of prizes for 
which they may contend over and above those offered by the 
Royal University. So, indeed, have the students at Trinity 
College ; but here the prizes are provided out of ancient en- 
dowments, whereas in the Queen’s Colleges they are provided 
out of money voted by Parliament. In addition to this, the 
whole apparatus of University teaching is given to the Queen’s 





Colleges from the same source; whereas in the Denomina- | quence is, that we constantly find the old regarding the brightest 


tional Colleges it has to be paid for out of voluntary subse; 
tions or out of students’ fees. Thus we arrive at this gj 
position, that in a Catholic country the Catholic majority ayy 
compelled to levy a tax for the support of non-Cathglie 
Colleges, while they are not allowed to levy a tax for the 
port of Catholic Colleges. Anything they want in this later 
way must be paid for out of their own private purse. Nor gap 
it be contended that they are so well satisfied with the ing. 
tutions provided out of the public purse, that this 
drain upon their own personal resources is not 

felt. On the contrary, in June, 1883, out of 535 cap. 
didates for admission to the Royal University who 
gained exhibitions and prizes, 62 per cent. came from 
Catholic Colleges. Say that the whole of the remaindg 
came from the Queen’s Colleges, which is probably in oy, 
cess of the truth, and we have the fact that Parliameg 
votes £29,000 every year for the education of 38 per cent, 
of the students of the Royal University, and nothing at ql] 
for the education of 62 per cent. of them. Why is this 
difference made? Simply because the parents of the 62 
per cent. wish their children to be educated as Catholigg, 
But if this is taken as a good reason for thus fining them, 
what becomes of the theory of governing Ireland by Irish 
ideas? Is it an Irish idea to subject parents to disabilities 
because they send their sons to a Catholic College, instead 
of to an Undenominational College ? 

Mr. Courtney suggested several answers to this plea, but 
they were all wide of the mark. First, he said that Parlig. 
ment had often tried to deal with the question, and had failed, 
But the obstacles which have so often prevented Parliament 
from dealing with it are no longer present in anything like 
their old force. The English Radicals have greatly changed 
their tone as regards Unsectarian education in Ireland. They 
are as much in love with it as ever for themselves, but 
are decidedly less unanimous in imposing it upon the In 
people. The weakening of the Conservative resistance to the 
endowment of Denominational Colleges may be judged from 
Lord Randolph Churchill’s speech on Wednesday. Next, Mr. 
Courtney said that to disendow the Queen’s Colleges would be 
a retrograde step, because for many years we had been trying 
to discourage Denominational education and to encourage Un 
denominational. But in this case “ retrograde ” is a question 
begging word. There is a sense in which every acknow 
ledgment of error is a retrograde step; but for all that 
it may be a step which it is very wise to take. We 
tried for centuries to make the Irish people Protestants, 
and we failed. Since then we have been trying t 
inspire them with a lofty indifference to all forms of 
religion, and in that, too, we have failed. It remains to ty 
whether more good may not be done by accepting facts s 
they are, and by giving Irishmen, not the education Mr. 
Courtney thinks best for them, but the education they think 
best for themselves. Lastly, Mr. Courtney said that a Com 
mission is now sitting on the Queen’s Colleges, and that the 
Government must wait till it has reported. But this Com 
mission is charged to inquire into the working of the Colleges, 
not into their principle, and it is the principle that was justly 
challenged by Mr. Parnell. Nor is there any need for the 
endowments of the Queen’s Colleges to be taken away. Th 
Belfast College, it is said, is already practically Presbyteriat, 
and all that remains to be done, is to make the other tw 
Colleges practically Catholic. That is what the majority d 
Irishmen wish them to be, and we cannot understand why! 
Government genuinely anxious to conciliate Ireland, should 
think itself bound to thwart this desire. 








THE FORESHORTENING OF MEMORY. 
NE very common effect of age is to make even great m@ 
praise those past times in which they themselves lived 4 
more vivid and eager life than they live now. Mr. Ruskin, fét 
instance, avows that he thinks even English weather degraded 
from what it used to be, comparing it probably rather with the 
weather in which he had enjoyed life most, than with the weathe 
of his earlier years generally, the mere average impression 
which must have long ago vanished from his memory. No’ i 
-is more illusory in this way than memory. We often imagint 
that what we remember is the net result of our experient. 
But that is not true at all. The memory is a sieve W 
only preserves the greater joys and sorrows, and lets all the 
finer dust of experience slip through it. And the cons 
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and the darkest days through which they have lived as those 


which were most characteristic of their youth, wheréas the truth 
is that they were those which most impressed their youth, while 
the really ordinary days have vanished out of their minds 
simply through their failure to make a vivid impression at all. 
Mr. Ruskin has probably forgotten all about the commonplace 
weather of his earlier life, simply because it failed to impress 
him, and remembers only weather which he greatly enjoyed 
or greatly resented. There can be no doubt that for this reason 
the memory becomes a most misleading guide as to the general 
tenor of the past, unless it be checked by elaborate records of 
the uneventful interstices between the more vivid experiences 
of pleasure and pain. Life has a great tendency in the retro- 
+ of memory to seem a good deal more intense than it really 
was, and this perhaps is one reason why there is so much discon- 
tent expressed by the elderly with their life as it is, and so much 
regret for their life as it was. The poet Campbell, for instance, 
regarded the experience of age as something “ vapid,” and could 
not make out why time seemed to pass so much more quickly, 
when the interest of its events seemed so much smaller :— 
“When joys have lost their bloom and breath, 
And life itself is vapid, 
Why, as we reach the falls of death, 
Feel we its tide more rapid ?” 
And he sums up with the very doubtful remark :— 
“ Heaven gives our years of fading strength 
Indemnifying fleetness, 
And those of youth a seeming length 
Proportioned to their sweetness.” 
The last verse would have been less misleading if the poet had 
said “ proportioned to their sweetness or bitterness ;” for it is un- 
questionable that the apparent length of life is more or less in pro- 
portion to the number of distinct experiences—whether sharp or 
sweet, terrible or delightful—by which the distance is broken and 
the various epochs are marked off. A variety of these interests 
lengthens the apparent duration of life just as much if they be 
painful as if they be pleasurable, perhaps more even in the 
former than in the latter case. But there must not only be 
plenty of moments of keen interest, there must be plenty of 
moments of different interest as well as of keen interest, in 
order to make any period seem long. A year of toothache will 
not seem any longer in memory than a year spent luxuriously 
in basking on summer seas, and would seem a very great 
There is 
nothing more remarkable than the tendency of memory to 
foreshorten similar experiences so as to run them up into each 
other, and this whether the experiences so foreshortened be 
painful or delightful. The real reason why time runs away so 
much faster in middle-age and old-age than it does in youth, is 
not that life is really less happy,—often it is much happier,— 
but that it gets itself organised into groups of exactly the same 
kind of duty or pastime or study, which, whether pleasant or pain- 
fal, are hardly distinguishable from each other, and in pointof fact; 
arenomore distinguished from each otherthan arow of lamp-posts, 
oneexactly behind the other, are distinguished from each other by 
am eye which is placed precisely in the line in which they stand. 
Thememory of middle-ageandold aye has mach more of this same- 
ness of experience in it than the memory of youth ; because when 
life is just entered on, there is necessarily a much greater differ- 
ence between even reiterated experiences of the same thing, than 
there is in later life. There is much more of inward sameness in 
later than there can be in earlier life, if for no other reason, because 
® growing body, growing faculties, and growing affections, make 
the very same external act or occupation seem quite different at 
different times. When the body and mind pass into a state of 
less constant change, it happens, as a matter of course, that 
there is more of sameness in the same external situations and 
the same external actions, than there was during the period of 
vapid development. And this, doubtless, is the true reason why, 
a8 we grow older, time seems to pass so much more rapidly, and 
why events which are really a year or two old appear to have 
happened only yesterday. It is the foreshortening of memory 
Which runs up all very similar experiences into a single unit of 
memory, and so artificially shortens the period over which they 
extend. 

Yet it does not in the least follow from this that middle-age 
amd old-age may not be far happier than the period of youth. 
All these experiences which run up into one, may be, and often 
ae, intrinsically enjoyable; while those of youth, which spread 
ever what appears so longa line of experience, may be, and often 
are, largely intermixed with trouble. The old, too, have, as a rule, 





serener and more equable spirits than the young; and this 
alone tends to make life seem much shorter, because the less 
variable temper in which we gather our experience tends, of 
course, to assimilate the experience itself, and to diminish the 
number of strongly-marked features by which we discriminate 
one element of that experience from another. Now no one would 
regard serenity and equability of spirits as an unfavourable 
distinction of age, though it certainly tends to make time run 
out more quickly and look much shorter in the retrospect. We 
suspect that age is much maligned, as compared with youth, 
when it is regarded, as it so often is, simply as a period of 
dwindling enjoyment. The truth is, that it is a period 
in which there is a great deal less novelty and a great deal 
less of the sort of enjoyment which depends on novelty, but 
in which there is also a great deal more of that con- 
stantly recurring satisfaction which, though it occupies less 
space in the memory, is really of the very substance 
of tranquillity and peace. No doubt, that which would be in 
the highest sense memorable and exciting to the young is often, 
to the old, a matter-of-course pleasure, which hardly leaves any 
deep score behind it. And this it is which makes men talk as 
if the old had no true experience of delight. That is, however, 
a great mistake. They do not enjoy as much as the young the 
measuring of their faculties against new situations and new 
efforts; but they certainly possess much more than the 
young the habit of serenity,—a habit which the young 
have not formed, and which, in general, they are too rest- 
less to form. It is this habit of serenity which so falsifies 
the perspective of age, because by its very essence it makes 
present and past look so much the same that no credit is given 
for the very great number of hours and days which are steeped 
in its mellow light. On the other hand, it cannot be 
denied that one of the greatest penalties of age—weariness 
—is equally likely to vanish in the retrospect, and so to 
make the wrong side of the account seem shorter than it really 
is, as well as the right side. ‘The experience of weari- 
ness is essentially monotonous, and no monotonous experi- 
ence, whether painful or pleasurable, counts in memory for 
what it really was while it was passing over us. To the old, 
weariness is often the most serious of all troubles; but in 
memory the weariness of a thousand days is little more than 
the weariness of one; so that of that also it may be said, 
‘When the shore is won at last, who will count the billows 
past ?” 

There is illusion, then, on both sides of the account,—an 
illusion which greatly foreshortens the pleasures of middle life 
and of age, till it makes them seem far below the pleasures of 
youth, even though they be, as they often are, far more sub- 
stantial and durable; and an illusion which greatly foreshortens 
the pain also, where, as that pain often is, it is of a monoton- 
ous character. It foreshortens both the uphill and the down- 
hill of life, and makes the weary way look as brief in the retro- 
spect as the way of pleasantness itself. A laudator temporis 
acti like Mr. Ruskin would do well to remind himself that he 
is just as likely to exaggerate the delights of his youth as he is 
to underrate both the weariness and the serenities of his later 
life. 





HOUSE-HUNTING. 

HE house-hunting season is not sanctioned by Act of 
Parliament or registered in almanacks. The Law Courts 

take no cognisance of it, nor is it recognised in Whitaker. Even 
the newspapers have not yet condescended to take official note 
of it. Yet it is as marked a period of the year as the fox- 
hunting, and more generally observed than the grouse-shooting. 
This year the house-hunting season has set in with more than 
usual severity, owing to the cholera panic abroad, and has been 
observed by people who usually pay no more regard to it than a 
working-man does to the salmon season. It is now drawing to 
a close; but like an expiring candle, it brings its existence upon 
our notice more forcibly just as it is ending. In the dog-days 
the sport of house-hunting rages like a fever, and culminates in 
intensity about the day sacred to grouse. As the month of 
August goes on it abates in virulence, and finally dies away in 
September, when too often it leaves its victims crushed and 
suffering, and vowing they will never indulge in it for the future 
as fiercely as if they were the sacrificed votaries of Monte Carlo, 
Yet house-hunting is a necessary occupation for the middle- 
classes in these days of business lives in stifling cities. If 
our children are not to grow up languid and pallid, if pater- 
familias is to retain his “go” and materfamilias her placidity 
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and pleasingness, a flight into the country is as necessary as 
their annual migration to birds of passage. House-hunting, 
then, takes rank above a pastime, and approaches the dignity 
of an occupation. But like most other occupations, the more it 
is pursued as a business, the more efficient it is as a sport. In 
house-hunting, as in other pursuits, we are apt to trust too 
much to chance und too little to science, whereas if we apply 
ourselves to it in a scientific spirit it is more entertaining in 
itself and produces more satisfactory results. Regarded in this 
way, the search for a habitation for the autumnal outing 
becomes an elevating pursuit which will furnish mental enjoy- 
ment and physical exercise through the whole of the summer, 
as well as for the short period of possession. 

The great point is to begin the sport early. The swallow- 
flight from town which is common at Whitsuntide furnishes 
useful lessons or a point d’appui for the longer migration of the 
autumn. The opportunity can be taken of a look round in some 
desirable locality, and vague inquiries concerning the possible 
letters of houses. It may also serve to determine what is a 
desirable locality—which is the first and most important point 
to be settled by the intending sportsman. If we would not 
be left in multiplicity of desire and of disappointment, it 
behoves us early to settle whether we are going to sea 
or country, mountain or plain, lake or river. To a great 
extent, of course, we are the creatures of fate. If our holiday 
is only to last for a month, we shall hardly convey our families 
to distant Devon or far-off Cumberland. If we have to be in 
town one day a week, it is no use going to the South Coast or 
the Isle of Wight. On the other hand, for a real holiday, if 
there is time, there is nothing like burying yourself in the wilds 
of Wales or the interior of Ireland. Complete change is the 
requisite—from mental toil to mental idleness, from physical 
idleness to physical toil, from smooth pavements to rough rocks, 
from a walk in the park to cricket and lawn-tennis, from un- 
changing streets to the waving trees and changing seas. Which 
of these we want, and which of them is our particular “ vanity,” 
we ought to determine before we begin to enquire for a house. 
But it should be remembered as a general rule that prices vary 
inversely as the distance. The further we get from a big town 
the lower the rents. 

Having settled the kind of thing we want, how are we to get it? 
There are, of course, three courses open. The first is to apply 
to an agent, the second to ask a friend, and the third to trust 
to yourself, assisted by the advertising columns of the daily 
papers. The first course is, as a rule, futile. House-agents, 
like auctioneers, are gay deceivers. They are too obedient 
followers of Matthew Arnold in devoting themselves to the 
grand style. The auctioneer who ended his magnificent descrip- 
tion of a suburban villa with the depreciatory comment that the 
only fault it had was that the smell of the rose-leaves was, if 
anything, a little too strong, and the song of the nightingales a 
little too loud, has his counterpart to-day. It is a little disap- 
pointing, for instance, to be informed that a house is quite in 
the country, and then to find that it is in the suburbs of a 
town, and cheek-by-jowl with a stocking-factory or a steam- 
laundry ; or on reading a description of a house “standing in 
its own extensive and well-timbered grounds,” to discover that 
the extent is half an acre, and the timber is represented by a 
couple of pink chestnuts and a youthful copper-beech, standing 
6 ft. in its stockings. At all events, if agents are resorted to in 
the first instance, they should only be used as a means of 
ascertuining possible tenancies, not as a trustworthy source of 
information. But even more deceitful than agents are friends. 
There is nothing in which the truth that if you want a 
thing done you must do it yourself is more forcibly brought 
home than in this matter of house-hunting. However anxious 
your friends may be to get you near them (and in the country 
they are really anxious to get strange faces that they know 
—if we may be allowed a bull), yet they cannot bring them- 
selves to take the requisite trouble. They cannot be induced to 
read your letters carefully, even if you are skilful enough to 
convey even to a careful reader exactly what you want. If you 
say that ten guineas is your limit, they are sure to recommend 

a house for which twelve is asked; and if your limit is five, they 
will assume that aman who demands seven will be content to 
take five. In the opinion of your friends, too, there is generally 
an absolute elasticity in your family. They are sure to assume 
that three children and two nurses can be conveniently packed 
in one bedroom, 12 ft. by 10 ft., and that your housemaids will 
be contented to be stowed in a box-cupboard. They have such 








contempt for your lawn-tennis abilities, that though you make 
a tennis-lawn a sine quad non, they think you ought to be 
satisfied with a ground “ not quite full size,” and with a bank 
falling three feet immediately behind the back line. It is quite 
possible that they are as much or more interested in pro. 
curing a let for their friend’s house in the country, than jp 
inducing you to come near them. In such a case, they will 
report in the most glowing terms on the beauty of the garden, 
the spaciousness of the mansion, and the general “ amenities” 
of the situation, as the compensation-lawyer calls them. But 
they will forget to mention that the railway runs at the bottom 
of the paddock, that the garden is invariably flooded in Sep. 
tember, or that there has been more than a_ suspicion 
that there is “something wrong with the drains.” Supposing 
they exert themselves to the utmost in your behalf, they cannot 
see with your eyes or smell with your nose, and it is sheer folly 
to trust to other people’s notions of what will suit you, 
Even when you go to see for yourself, it is extremely difficult 
to tell your friend that it is not at all what you expected, and 
that you do not like the house he has chosen for you at all, 
You are lucky if you are not put to the choice of taking a 
place you hate or making your friend hate you. As, there. 
fore, you must trust to your own inspection sooner or 
later, it is far better not to employ an agent or a friend 
at all, or at least to employ them for nothing more than 
merely to ascertain what houses there are to be let. Even 
for this purpose, the columns of a daily paper are far 
better than anything else. The agents’ lists do not, as a 
rule, discriminate between houses to let for long and for short 
periods; and agents are apt to give orders to view houses long 
after they have been let. The Times itself does not help the 
house-hunter as it might, for it too muddles up houses to be 
sold or let for long periods with houses to let for the summer; 
but one can at least be sure that people will not continue to 
advertise at their own expense a house that is already disposed 
of. Another safeguard in advertisements is that space is too 
dear for flowers of descriptive speech; though, on the other 
hand, a judicious silence is, perhaps, even more deceptive, 
especially as too often the rent is not mentioned. Still, the 
advertisement means a bond fide desire to let, and a place to 
be let which is worth the cost and trouble of advertising. 

The house-hunter must expect to spend a small fortune in 
postage-stamps in conducting preliminary negotiations before 
he will find a place which sounds sufficiently suitable to be 
worth a visit of inspection. To this end the wary searcher will 
have a set of inquiries ready framed asking,—the distance from 
station, post, telegraph-office, and doctor; the number and size 
of the rooms, size of the garden, situation, soil, state of drainage, 
supply of milk, meat, and other necessaries of life; whether there 
are any extras to pay, such as gardener’s wages, or the inevitable 
boy, and so on, according to the special wants of the individual. 
In fact, the paterfamilias must become for the time an irritable 
inquisitor, and frame his inquiries with something of the 
elaboration of a set of interrogatories in a Chancery action. 
Having ascertained that the house might suit, the next thing 
to be done is to find out whether it does suit. This stage 
of the hunt is apt to be more expensive and a good deal 
more disappointing than the other. Macaulay travelling a 
hundred miles to write a line of his history is exceptional among 
historians. The man whotravelled a thousand miles to finda house 
is nothing exceptional among house-hunters; but he is, perhaps, 
exceptional if at the end of his thousand miles he is contented. 
The worst of it is, that if you see your destined abode on a wet 
day you may not notice how seethingly hot the hill is; if ona 
fine day, how wet the valley is. If there is a west wind blowing, 
you do not realise that the east wind brings fogs, or the south 
wind the odour of too near pigstyes. The most careful inquirer 
is not always able to avoid buying a pig in a poke. What 
with drains and scarlatina, breezy hills and low-lying 
valleys, uncertain meat and country bread, happy is the maa 
who brings his quiver back from holiday haunts as full and in 
as good feather as he took it, and who returns to work mort 
vigorous and in better spirits than he left it. 





A MISCONCEPTION OF HISTORY. 
‘S there any truth in the very general belief that during the 
period which has elapsed since the beginning of the French 
Revolution in 1789, now ninety-five years, or almo-t a century 
ago, the progress of events in the world of human life has gone 02 
with a rapidity unknown in former age:? We think, on the 
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whole, that this is an error—that the rapidity of the march 
of events does not vary much from age to age, and that 
nat is peculiar to the present age is not the fact of rapid 
change, but the consciousness of it. Lord Macaulay says 
(we quote from memory) :—‘ There is nothing new in 
the sufferings of the poor and the degradation of the 
criminal; what is new is the benevolence that concerns itself 
with them ;” and we believe it is equally true that what is newin 
the nineteenth century is not the fact of change and progress in 
political society, but the social self-consciousness which takes 
note of them. We say social self-consciousness ; we hope there 
js less self-consciousness of the morbid, introspective kind now 
than in the days of the “Confessions of Rousseau” and the 
4*Sorrows of Werther ;” but certainly society is in our time 
conscious of itself, its own wants, diseases, and sins, in a degree 
in which it never was before. 


No doubt there is an obvious sense in which the prevalent 
pelief is quite true. Since the beginning of the French Revolu- 
tion, political events have been generally on a larger scale than 
before. This is obviously true of the wars that ended with the 
Battle of Waterloo ; and it is no less true of the great events of 
our own time—the Italian Revolution, the reconsolidation of the 
German Empire, and the great war in America which ended in 
the abolition of slavery; while the British Empire in India 
déserves to be called the greatest marvel of political, or rather 
administrative, construction that the world has ever seen. In 
this increase of the scale of events, the past century resembles 
that period of history which, beginning with the close of the 
Punic wars, included the conquest of Greece, Asia, and Gaul by 
the Romans, and ended with the transformation of the Roman 
Republic into the Empire. That era, like the past century, was 
one of great and rapid change, and the rapidity of change was 
accompanied by a great increase in the magnitude of the events; 
but it was in no true sense an era of progress ; it was an era of 
retrogression in freedom and in all that constitutes civilisation. 

There is, however, another sense in which the prevalent opinion 
is quite true as to the increased rapidity of human progress 
since the beginning of the present century. There never was a 
time when the industrial arts were in a state of such rapid pro- 
gress; there never was a time when cities were built, when 
territories were colonised, and when wealth was amassed so 
rapidly ; and the imagination is impressed by the changes which 
we have witnessed in the mere external machinery of civilisation 
from the introduction of such agencies as the post-office, the 
railway, and the telegraph. But how deep does all this go? It 
lies on the surface; and characters which are superficial, and there- 
fore conspicuous, though they may be important, are seldom of the 
first importance. If one woman is dressed in white and another 
in black, these are the most conspicuous facts about them, and 
they may possibly be important facts, but they cannot possibly be 
the most important ; and the facts that we receive our messages 
by electricity, that we travel in carriages drawn by steam- 
engines instead of horses, that we light our towns with gas 
instead of oil, that our clothes are spun and woven by machinery 
instead of human hands,—all these may conceivably make little 
change in human life and society, and none whatever in human 
character. And the colonisation of a continent may be a matter 
of but little real importance, if the colonies do nothing more than 
reproduce the society of the old country, and add nothing to the 
stock of human experience, thought, and knowledge. 

The achievements of modern times in pure science are a 
far higher distinction than their achievements in the useful 
arts. Science, with its effects in transforming our conceptions 
of the world of nature, is an influence moulding men’s thoughts, 
and consequently goes deeper than any change in the mere 
external framework of their lives. But in science there is very 
little which is specially characteristic of the nineteenth century. 
Modern science does not begin from the great chemists of a 
hundred years ago, Lavoisier, Cavendish, and Watt, but from 
the great astronomers of nearly two centuries earlier, Kepler 
and Galileo; and the most wonderful of all the triumphs of 
science over external obstacles is neither the steam-engine nor 
the telegraph. The most wonderfal of them all is its success in 
Overcoming the natural inertia of men’s minds, and making 
them believe, contrary to the apparent evidence of their senses, 
that the earth is moving and the sun standing still. The 
general acceptance of the results of astronomical science by the 
educated portion of European mankind cannot be dated later 
than the end of the seventeenth century, and consequently a 
hundred years before the age of industrial improvement began 





with the invention of the steam-engine. It is difficult to com- 
pare a completed change with one which is still in progress; but 
the general acceptance of astronomical truth, with its paradoxes 
of the earth’s motion and the smallness of the earth in com- 
parison with the entire universe, appears to us a far profounder 
intellectual change than the acceptance of the doctrine of evolu- 
tion ever can be; and yet the latter is generally, and truly, 
regarded as the great contribution of the present century to 
scientific thought. 


The question whether the changes of the past century have 
really been greater than those of former periods of equal 
length, can be stated, though it cannot be answered, with 
numerical precision. The present year is separated by exactly 
thirty years from the outbreak of the Crimean War. The reign 
of Victoria is separated by three hundred years from 
the reign of Elizabeth; the year 1584 was only three or four 
years after the middle of Elizabeth’s reign. Have not England, 
and the world, changed fully ten times more during the three 
hundred years which separate us from the middle of Elizabeth’s 
reign, than during the thirty years which separate us from the 
Crimean War? During the past thirty years, the world has, 
no doubt, seen vast changes—the consolidation of Italy, and the 
destruction of the temporal power of the Papacy ; the consolida- 
tion of Germany ; the abolition of slavery in America, and its 
doom over all the civilised world; and the transfer of power in 
England to the democracy. It would be misleading were we to 
call these changes superficial; but they were only the result, 
and, as it were, the registration, of far profonnder changes, 
which in the previous ages have been effected gradually and 
silently in men’s opinions, ideas, and characters. If we look 
back through thirty years, we shall see that circumstances have 
indeed changed, but men are the same; society is, in England 
at least, somewhat more democratic, more rationalistic, and less 
fearful of change; but the change in a generation appears 
slight, and in a year imperceptible. But look back through 
three hundred years, to the reign of Elizabeth, and what a 
change we see! It is no exaggeration to say that all the 
characteristically modern ideas were then unknown. That 
privilege is indefensible; that serfage and slavery are wrong; 
that no institution has any right to exist unless it ministers to 
the general welfare; that it is a folly and a crime to treat 
religious heresy as a civil offence; that ecclesiastical conformity 
and unity are in no degree necessary to political order and good 
government ;—these, which are with us the merest common- 
places, accepted as self-evident by all, Conservatives and Liberals 
alike, would have appeared political paradoxes and religious 
heresies to Elizabeth and her subjects. The general acceptance 
of these truths, and the total change in the political ideal which 
they imply, constitute an intellectual revolution of at least ten 
times greater magnitude and importance than any change that 
has occurred during the thirty years which separate the 
beginning of the Crimean War from the present year. 


This, however, is only part of the change which has come on 
the European intellect during the three hundred years which 
separate the present time from the reign of Elizabeth. While 
political life has been secularised, scientific thought has been 
rationalised. If we would understand the vastness of this 
change, let us remember that James I. was a great authority 
on demonology and witchcraft. The total discrediting of this 
class of beliefs, both for its decisiveness and the importance of 
its result in setting Europe free from the cruel and debasing 
superstitions connected with witchcraft, is probably the most 
important victory ever gained by intellect over ignorance. 
These changes—the introduction of secular principles in the 
political order, and of rational principles and common-sense in 
the scientific order—had been effected before the commencement 
of the French Revolution ; we may say, with a fair approach to 
accuracy, that it took place between the middle of the seven- 
teenth century and the middle of the eighteenth. In the Long 
Parliament, at the middle of the seventeenth century, it was 
made a grievance that Arminian clergymen had been appointed 
to the best benefices. Fancy the amazement and amusement 
with which Parliament in our time would listen to such a com- 
plaint! Anda hundred years after the Long Parliament, its re- 
ception would probably have been nearly the same that it would 
be now. To mention another instance of the change :—Butler’s 
“ Analogy of Religion” is a work of the first half of the eighteenth 
century ; and though its style seems to us old-fashioned, its tone 
of thought is altogether modern,—as modern as any work could 
be that was written before the doctrine of evolution was heard of. 
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These changes were followed by another which belongs rather 
to the moral than to the intellectual order. We mean the 
abolition of torture in the administration of justice, and of 
atrocious punishments. A century-and-a-half ago these were 
universal on the continent of Europe; their abolition was the 
great moral victory of the eighteenth century, and deserves to 
be regarded as the greatest legislative improvement which the 
history of the world has to record. 

All the changes which we have enumerated were effected 
mainly in the period between the subsidence of the Reformation 
movement and the commencement of the French Revolution ; 
and they are sufficient to prove that the two centuries which 
preceded this latter epoch were quite as fruitful in the pro- 
foundest changes — changes affecting thought, ideas, and 
character—as the period of ninety-five years which has elapsed 
since. 

The general belief to the contrary is partly due, no doubt, to 
the great conspicuousness of recent changes, especially tht intro- 
duction of the railway and the telegraph. But there is another 
reason, simple enough though by no means obvious. We do 
not naturally think of historical time in the same terms as of 
contemporary time. Thirty years are but part of a lifetime; men 
who are not yet old remember the Crimean War as they remem- 
ber yesterday. Three hundred years, on the contrary, is a 
length of time that seems to bafile the imagination ; and to look 
back through that period from the England of Victoria to 
the England of Elizabeth, of Shakespeare, and of the Reforma- 
tion, is like looking into a different world. Yet, as to the 
length of time, this is an illusion; the greater period is 
not incomparably greater than the less. In shorter periods we 
perceive this. When childhood is past, a year ago often seems 
yesterday ; and when youth is past, tea years ago often seems 
yesterday ; but the shortness of life forbids us to make any 
approach to regarding a hundred years in the same way. It 
needs an effort of thought to perceive the real proportion between 
the periods over which our memory extends, and those which 
have become historical; just as it needs an effort of imagination 
to realise the truth that the men and the nations of the past 
were in all essential respects like ourselves. ‘Tom Tulliver, that 
perfect impersonation of unimaginativeness, plodded over his 
Latin grammar without the faintest idea that men ever chatted 
and quarrelled and made bargains in Latin. 

If, then, we consider how short the historical periods really 
are, we shall see that the world has not been changing more 
rapidly in the time over which our own recollection extends than 
for ages before. The world has changed at least ten times as 
much during the three hundred years which separate us from 
the reign of Elizabeth, as during the thirty years which separate 
us from the Crimean War. Asa writer in the Spectator of the 
14th June last remarked, in noticing au antiquarian book :— 
“Tt is hard to realise that only three-and-a-half centuries, equal 
to five consecutive lives of three-score years and ten, separate 
us from the 24th of Henry VIII., miracle-plays and monks, 
witchcraft and diablerie. When we grow impatient with the 
slowness of the world’s progress, we should remember that 
though the days may seem long the ages are short.” 








LETTERS TO THE .EDITOR. 
ease eas 
REFORM OF THE LORDS. 
{To THE Epitor or Tus ‘ Spectator.” | 
Srr,—Your able correspondent ‘“ M.” has shown conclusively 
that the result of a settlement of the question of House of 
Lords reforin by reducing their absolute to a suspensory veto, 
would be worse than the actual state of things. And his argu- 
ments go far to weaken the position even of those who, like myself, 
entirely reject the mere suspensory veto as a permanent settle- 
ment of the question, but who have thought that it might be a 
permissible expedient for making the transition to an absolute 
surrender more easy in the face of undeniable difficulties. But 
it does not follow, as “ M.” goes on to assume, that there is no 
alternative to a House of Lords with a suspensory veto except 
a House of which the composition is changed—a mode of reform 
which he had discussed in a previous letter. There is a third 
course, which is simpler, and in all respects more in accordance 
with what Lord Beaconsfield called our “ historical conscience.” 
This is, that the House of Lords should give up its power of 
veto absolutely, but should, in all other respects, remain as it 
is. The Lords would then still appoint their Private Bill Com- 








mittees to consider schemes for Railways and Ship Canals, ang 
their Select Committees to take evidence and report in Blue. 
books on questions of public interest ; they would still pass and 
send down to the Commons all the kind of measures which they 
now originate,—such as measures of legal or social reform ; they 
would still meet four days in the week to discuss in the hour or. 
two before dinner these matters, and also the Bills sent up to. 
them from the Commons; and two or three times in the Session, 
they would stay after dinner to bedtime in order to deliver on, 
some great question those stately academical discourses which, 
we all hear or read with so much pleasure; and they would, 
send back to the House of Commons all Bills amended 
in any way they thought fit, and the House of Com- 
mons would still readily accept all such of those amend- 
ments as they considered to be for the better, only there 
would be this one change from the present state of things, that 
the Lords would then finally, and without further remon. 
strance or discussion, accept and pass every Bill in the form in 
which it was returned to them by the Commons. The sur- 
render of power would be great; but in the actual work of the: 
Lords there would be very little change. The more ardent 
spirits—a Duke of Argyll or a Lord Salisbury—would prefer to 
find seats, and would find them, in the House of Commons; 
and the Peers who now come up to vote on great party ques- 
tions in which they take no real interest, would cease to per- 
plex the doorkeepers as to their right to admission; but the: 
thirty or forty lords who now carry on all the ordinary business 
of the House would carry it on still. Whatever amount of use- 
ful work they do now, they would do still. It may not be 
much, but it is almost certain that it is as much as any 
“Second Chamber,’ however composed, will ever again be 
allowed to do in this country. And we should retain our 
House of Lords, just as we have retained our Monarchy, as a 
very ornamental institution, which meets our habits and senti- 
ments, and by preserving which, as a harmless survival, if 
nothing more, we may avoid revolutionary conflicts and cata- 
clysms, and continue still in that course of gradual but steady 
progress which has hitherto characterised our history. 

It may be objected, on the one hand, that if the Lords are 
allowed (as they clearly must be under the supposed surrender 
of their present power) to sit in the House of Commons, they 
will swamp the Liberal Party there ; and on the other, that the 
Peers would disdain and refuse to sit and act in a House of 
Lords thus shorn of its strength. But there is no ground for 
supposing that the great majority of those Peers who take any 
interest in politics and Parliamentary life, would not prefer 
gving on in quiet dignity in the House of Lords, to entering 
into the strife and din of the Commons. Men of the first ability 
are always ready to sit on Royal Commissions, in which they 
work without pay for months or even years, without any power 
but that of reporting and advising. Political writers devote 
their energies to the discussion of all questions of public interest 
without having any power of legislating upon them, and with- 
out even the credit of their anonymous work being given to 
themselves ; and Lords are not different from other men. Nor 
would the few Lords who would find seats in the House of Com- 
mons really do any harm. Lord Salisbury would do less harm 
in the House of Commons than where he is. Nay, there would 
be positive gain in his having tv support his cause where he 
could be met face to face by Mr. Gladstone. And it is pre- 
posterous to hope or wish to keep the House of Lords as it is, 
in order to prevent Lord Salisbury from sitting in the House of 
Commons. 

But while there is no difficulty, whenever the country re- 
solves.on it, in thus depriving the House of Lords of its veto, 
but otherwise leaving it as it is, there are countless difficulties 
in the way of creating a new House by any such methods as 
“M.” suggests. It is one thing to deprive the Lords of alb 
power of wrongdoing, and then leave them alone, and another 
to convert them into a caste of such political importance that 
out of them is to be chosen a set of representatives who are to 
control and limit the action of the House of Commons—the 
direct representatives of the people. Grant that the Peerage is 
all that its admirers say,—that it consists of the chief land- 
owners, the great Churchmen, lawyers, soldiers, statesmen, and. 
men of letters; yet I ask,—Who are these, that out of them 
should be selected an oligarchy who are, in the last resort, to 
rule the people of England? In their several and special 
departments they know more, and are more competent to exercise 
their special functions, than other men. But every day’s ex- 
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rience shows that they are less, not more fit to legislate for 
the country, or to choose its Executive Government, than the 
House of Commons, elected by the constituencies from their 
qhole body. The more the question of the creation of a Cham- 
per of Notables, with power to control the House of Commons, 
js discussed, the more impracticable will any such creation be 
found.—I am, Sir, &c., Epwarp Srracuey. 

P.S.—This letter was, as you know, written before Mr. Bright 
made his speech at Birmingham on Monday.—FE. S. 


(There would be no collision with the Commons in an 
Assembly selected so as to be of the same political mind as the 
Commons. If Sir Edward Strachey’s solution were really 
possible, it would be equally possible and more satisfactory to 
abolish the House of Lords altogether. We hold the analogy 
between the power of a paralysed and stultified House of Lords, 
and the power of the Crown as it is exercised at present under 
Constitutional limits, to be misleading. The Monarchy is by 
no means merely ornamental, but, within its Constitutional 
conditions, is a very real power indeed.—Ep. Spectator’. ] 

{To tHE Epiror OF THE ‘‘SPEcTATOR.’’ | 
$ir,—I agree with your correspondent “ M.” in thinking that a 
one-year veto would, in practice, be a greater evil than the one 
now existing. It would be more frequently used. 

Whether the total abolition of the House of Lords could be 
accomplished, I do not know. Events are ripening fast, and 
what seems hardly possible now may by Christmas be easy of 
accomplishment. 

My own idea is to keep the House of Lords goiug as it is, 
with one important exception. There is a process known to 
fandlords, in cases where a family gets hopelessly bogged,—i.e., 
“cutting off the entail.” I would apply this to the privilege of 
hereditary legislation. 

After a sufficient number of new Peers had been created to 
pass the change—if such were needed (I do not think this 
step will be needed for the Franchise Bill)—let the House of 
Lords be fixed at the number then found in it, and let the 
vacancies caused by death be filled up annually by the recom- 
mendation of the Ministry of the day to the Crown.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Ex-M.P. 





THE LORDS IN 1835. 
(To rue Eprror oF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 

‘Sir,—I live apart from cities and from clubs, and am exercised 
at times in reading such speeches and such newspaper reports 
as fall in my way as to what they all think they mean by “ the 
country.” For myself, I live in it and I mix with it, and I 
learn much of its ways and opinions; and I would suggest to 
the speakers and editors to whom I have alluded that they 
might best amend their dictionary by substituting “ the town.” 
My lines are cast (not wholly to my satisfaction) in a villa- 
district, inhabited mainly by those whom, with a delicious naive- 
ness, and an unconscious and unwonted sincerity, the Marquis 
of Salisbury has just described in his address to the provincial 
editors as the “strength of the Conservative Party,” namely, 
the comfortable people who, having got all they want, and 
having absolutely no nose for scenting discomforts and in- 
equalities beyond themselves, decline to attend any political 
meeting, but vote solid for “things as they are,” though they 
would show small favour to “things as they were.” “ Me say 
d—— equality, now me major-domo.” Now, living in this district 
and gathering opinions quietly, I have met with more openly- 
expressed discontent with the House of Lords from my Conserva- 
tive friends than from the other side of the question by far. Iam 
myself moderately disposed in natural Liberal opinion, be it 
said; and only the Conservative orators can make me a Radical. 
And one of the most staunch and influential Conservative 
tradesmen of my town has frankly announced—out of an ex- 
treme of right-about which commends itself as little to my 
personal taste in his case as in that of Mr. Marriott, Q.C.—his 
intention of “turning Liberal” in consequence of the Lords’ 
vote. Yours was but a bad move, my Lords; and the perverse 
Opinion of what rustics understand as the country, persists in 
attributing it to a personal spite against Mr. Gladstone more 
than anything else; and, moreover, oddly enough, in regarding 
the whole matter as something of a storm in a tea-cup. For 
it is a question which lies, not between the Liberal Party and 
the House of Lords, but between the whole country (the best 
Conservatives included) and the Marquis of Salisbury. Or so 
men will and do say. As to that,— 





“ Set the two forces foot to foot, 

And who can doubt which shall be winner, 
Whose faith in God has any root, 

Which goes down deeper than his dinner ?” 


There is more in common between the sincere Radical and the 
sincere Conservative just now—where the one is not blinded by 
class-timidity, or the other by doctrinaire nonsense, and neither 
by a mirageous vision of personal loaves and fishes—than his 
lordship is aware of. 

But I go beyond the modest last which I had measured for 
myself when I began. Living apart from cities, I live much in 
books; and it was but yesterday that I came across the follow- 
ing passage in print, word for word, and I rubbed my eyes and 
said :— 

“ Are things what they seem ? 
Or is visions about ?” 
For this was the passage :— 


“Tam not at all sure but that the Government is content to exbibit 
its paltry numbers in the House of Lords, in order that the world may 
see how essentially it is a Tory body, that it hardly fulfils the con- 
ditions of a great independent legislative assembly, but presents the 
appearance of a dominant party faction which is too numerous to be 
affected by any constitutional process, and too obstinate to be turned 
from its fixed purpose of opposing all the measures which have a ten- 
dency to diminish the influence of the Conservative Party in the 
country. It is impossible to look at the disposition exhibited by this great 
majority and not admit that there is very small chance of its acting 
harmoniously with the present House of Commons, and that some 
change must take place in order to enab'e Government and legis- 
lation to go on at all. It is anything but clear that the nation 
desires the destruction of the House of Lords; nor is it clear 
that the nation cares for its preservation. It is, ] think, exceed- 
ingly probable that a majority of those who réturn Members to 
Parliament, and in whom collectively the supreme power really re- 
sides, though they might be content to retain the House of Lords, if 
it could be made to act in harmony with, and therefore necessarily 
in subordination to, the House of Commons, would not hesitate for 
an instant to decree its downfall if it became clear that there was no 
other way of crushing the Tory faction which now rules triumphant 
in that House. At all events, the Lords are playing a desperate 
game; if it succeeds, they who direct the energies of the party are 
great and wise men; but what if it fail? They seem to have no 
answer to this, but that if they,— 

‘Screw their courage to the sticking-place, 
It will not fail.’ ” 
I thought I must be reading last week’s Spectator. But no; 
the passage is from the “Greville Memoirs,’ under date 
August 15th, 1835—one year short of half-a-century ago, and 
within three years of the great Reform Bill! Is this the simple 
issue, then? Are my Lords of Salisbury, Cairns, and Richmond, 
great and wise men, and all mankind else “mostly fools’’? 
Or °—T an, Sir, &e., 
July 31st. 





H. Katrenkame. 


THE EFFECT OF HOUSEHOLD FRANCHISE ON 
THE CONSERVATIVES. 
[To THE Epitor oF THE * SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—In the Spectator of July 26th, you say,—“ So far as the 
assimilation of the county to the borough franchise is concerned» 
we are very doubtful whether it will make any great difference 
in the relative position of political parties.’* The Conservative 
Party evidently think the result would be largely to increase the 
number of Radical Members. At this time it may, therefore, be 
interesting to note the fact that in Sheffield, which was one of the 
towns enfranchised by the great Reform Bill of 1832, the Con- 
servatives tried for nearly forty years to return a Member, but 
in vain; although, on two occasions, they had every advantage 
which could be derived from the personal qualities and local 
associations of their candidate, an exceptionally able and genial 
man, born and bred in the place. “ Shevvild made both heft 
and blade.” Yet with all this, it was not until, by the opera- 
tion of the Reform Act of 1867, followed by the Ballot Act, the 
constituency had been rendered more democratic by possession 
of the household franchise, that for the first time the Conserva- 
tives succeeded in returning a Member of their own party. This 
was not in consequence of the removal of any influence of an 
objectionable character. No set of men can be found more in- 
dependent and politically fearless than the Sheffield artisans. 

Some of the causes of this change of front are such as will 
operate in other districts; and I agree with you that the result 
of the proposed assimilation of the county to the borough 
franchise is very doubtful, even if an election were to take place 
before a Redistribution Bill comes into force. And if this is so, 
it furnishes another piece of evidence of the needlessness with 
which the Lords have provoked the present collision with the 
people and their representatives.—I am, Sir, é&c., 





Sheffield, August 6th. W. Smira. 
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MR. JESSE COLLINGS AND THE ENDOWED 
SCHOOLS. 
(To THe Epiror OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 

S1r,—I have read with much interest the article on the above 
which appeared in the Spectator of July 26th, and I should be 
glad if you would grant me space for a few remarks on the same 
subject. I complain that it is the policy of the Charity Com- 
missioners to deprive the poor of their endowments by means 
of schemes framed mainly for the benefit of the wealthier 
classes. You say that the Endowed Schools Act of 1869 
allows, and aims at, this very policy. No doubt that is so; but 
the Act, at the same time, gives large discretionary powers to 
those appointed to carry it out. And it is the administration 
of the Act, apart from the Act itself, that I have ventured to 
condemn. 

Free schools, no matter how efficient or how beneficial to the 
poor they might be, have their endowments taken away from 
them, for the purpose of maintaining schools where advanced 
education is given for the benefit mainly of the middle and 
wealthier classes. With regard to the children of the poor, who 
are thus dispossessed of their privileges, the Commissioners say, 
in plain terms, that they can apply to the parish to have 
their fees paid,—that is, they must become practically, though 
not legally, out-duor paupers. ‘To those who know how hard it 
is for some of the poor to raise the school-fees for their children, 
and who also know what repugnance many of them have to be 
associated in any way with pauperism, the action of the Com- 
missioners seems hard and unjustifiable. It is amusing to hear 
ascribed to me any determined and strict regard for the inten- 
tions of the “ pious founder.” With due respect for the wishes 
of men who, by founding free secular schools and by other 
actions, showed that they were a long way in advance of their 
age, I hold that the best interests and just claims of the living 
human beings of to-day must be the ruling considerations in the 
management of these endowments. Accordingly, I would be 
the first to reform these charities wherever necessary, in order 
to bring them more in accordance with modern ideas and re- 
quirements; but they should be retained in some form or 
another to the poor, to whom they belong. For instance, I can- 
not see either the justice or necessity of taking away an endow- 
ment from some rural parish where the people are poverty- 
stricken and full of needs, in order to establish a high-school in 
the county-town for the benefit of the richer classes. It seems 
to me that in principle we are pursuing precisely the same 
course with regard to endowments as has been pursued 
with regard to the common lands of the country. For 
many years past, by a system of class legislation, and on the 
plea of improving the cultivation of the country, the common 
lands have been enclosed and appropriated by the wealthier 
classes. Whatever arguments may be advanced in support of 
this proceeding, one result of it is, that the labouring classes 
have been deprived of their privileges and rights in the land, 
and are reduced tothe position of mere hirelings. Mr. Chamber- 
lain, in a recent speech in the House of Commons, put the whole 
case in a single sentence,—‘ We have robbed the poor of their 
lands, and we are now robbing them of their endowments.” 
The question of our endowed charities is rapidly growing, and 
notwithstanding the opinions of Mr. Mundella, Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre, and others in Parliament who seem to be the able 
apologists, if not the champions, of the Charity Commissioners, 
I believe the time is getting near when the peopleof this country 
will insist on a revision of the Acts which govern these endow- 
ments, and—what is still more important—a complete change 
in the administration of them.—I am, Sir, &c., 

House of Commons, July 31st. JESSE COLLINGs. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’ | 
Sir,—The story of Tunbridge Middle School, which would seem 
from your remarks of July 28th to be imperfectly understood, 
may go to explain why a Liberal like Mr. Jesse Collings so 
vehemently attacks a great Liberal reform, and why other 
Liberals support him. 

The complaint of Mr. Collings and of the people of Tunbridge 
is that the Charity Commissioners propose to transfer to Tun- 
bridge Wells, five miles away, a school of right belonging to 
Tunbridge. You reply that,—“ Tunbridge Wells is a fast- 
growing town, in urgent need of a good school,” and that “ if 
the founder had lived now...... he would probably not 
have chosen Tunbridge as the site of his school; he would have 
looked round to see which of his neighbours stood most in need.” 








These are excellent principles, but they lead to a conclusion the 
opposite of that which they are meant to support. 

For, in this instance, the founders are alive ; they have looked 
round; and they have deliberately judged that, notwithstand. 
ing the needs of Tunbridge Wells, the needs of Tunbridge 
are greater. 

The school in question is not Sir Andrew Judd’s School, 
founded in 1553, as supposed; but a new school, a middle 
school, to be founded by the Skinners’ Company not from the 
funds of the Judd School, which they administer as trustees, 
but from other funds in their hands as Skinners. 

The proposal of this school originated neither in Tunbridge 
nor with the Skinners, but with Mr. C. J. Elton’s official report 
as her Majesty’s Assistant-Commissioner for the Endoweg 
Schools Inquiry in 1869. After pointing out that of some two 
hundred boys in the Judd School, only one was the son of g 
Tunbridge tradesman, he added, “ It would, no doubt, bea good 
thing for the town if a middle school could be established,” 
This suggestion was approved by the Commissioners themselves 
(see Report, Vol. I., p. 525). The funds of the Judd School 
proving unable to found a middle school, the Skinners’ Com- 
pany came forward and offered by memorandum to a deputa- 
tion of Tunbridge tradesmen (October 14th, 1875) “ to apply 
towards the building and endowment of a second-grade school 
ut Tunbridge a sum of not less than £10,000.” And it is not 
their fault if they have not done so. 


Unfortunately for Tunbridge, the Skinners munificently in- 
creased their proposed gift from £10,000 to £20,000; unfortu- 
nately, too, Lord Lyttelton’s Commission was displaced, and 
the rule of Sir Seymour Fitzgerald’s Commission came in, 
Then difficulties arose. It was said that Tunbridge Wells had 
27,000 inhabitants, Tunbridge but 11,000; that £20,000 was too 
large a sum to be given to Tunbridge tradesmen, and too 
magnificent a sum to be halved, and therefore Tunbridge should 
have none. 


Surely Tunbridge may well complain; and the Skinners’ 
Company complain too. The scheme sanctioned by Parliament 
directs that the Skinners, as Founders and Governors, shall 
have the selection of the site of the new school, subject to the 
usual veto by the Charity Commissioners for want of fitness, 
After full consideration, over a period of several months, of the 
views of the Commissioners, and after visiting every available 
site at Tunbridge Wells and at Tunbridge, the Founders have 
accepted a really excellent site freely offered to them by the 
people of Tunbridge. They know from a familiarity of 300 
years, as H.M.’s Commissioners cannot know, that the real 
pressure of need is at Tunbridge, with its scores of struggling 
tradesmen, and not at Tunbridge Wells, which is one of the 
richest towns in the kingdom. But the Commissioners inter- 
vene, and give notice that they will veto any and every site at 
Tunbridge. This is, I venture to think, a high-handed pro- 
ceeding. Perhaps Mr. Mundella’s Committee of Inquiry may 
think so too.—I am, Sir, &c., 

The School House, Tunbridge. Turo. B. Rowe. 


[The facts as here stated certainly seem to call for reconsidera» 
tion on the part of the Commissioners.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





STUDIES IN ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 
[To THE EpDITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.”’ | 

Sin,—It is quite true that my estimate of Foxe’s veracity was 
formed at second-hand; I never said or implied that it was not. 
But in dealing with a witness so fatally discredited by all recent 
research, and in reliance on such high authorities as are cited 
in my Essay,—notably Maitland, Brewer, and Blunt,—I think 
a second-hand judgment, in the sense I understand my critic to 
call it so, perfectly legitimate, and that to go again over ground 
so amply traversed by scholars whose competence and impar- 
tiality are alike beyond dispute, by a fresh examination of Foxe’s 
text,—at least, until some attempt has been made to shake their 
testimony,—would be a waste of time. That it is Foxe’s habit to 
“give numbers, names, and everything,” I was well aware; the 
simple question is whether his names, numbers, facts, or 
references—still more his inferences—can be trusted; and all 
who have most thoroughly sifted the evidence unite in testifying 
that they cannot. With those, if such there be, who reject their 
testimony I was not arguing, as they have not yet explained the 
grounds of an opinion which is certainly peculiar, and to 
ordinary apprehension looks paradoxical.—TI am, Sir, &., 


- August 4th, 1884, H. N. OxenuaM. 
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THE LATE BISHOP JACOBSON. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—The story told in your last number by a writer who uses 
the letter “‘ V.” to hide his name, is a fable from beginning to 
end; nor have I a recollection of any circumstance which would 
excuse the invention. 

As regards myself, it is not worth while to say more. I am 
quite used to such treatment from a certain side of the theo- 
logical world ; and, moreover, as Paley remarked long ago, no 
one is able to answer a sneer. But as regards the Bishop, it is 
highly dishonourable to his memory to suppose him capable of 
making such a joke immediately before the solemn act of 
ordination; and as his memory is dear to me, I send this denial 
somewhat firmly. 

Let me add that it is of the utmost importance not to use his 
name in furtherance of a cause which he never encouraged by 
any practice or expressed opinion of his own. 

As to the mere matter of dress to which your correspondent 
refers, his frequent remark was that a surplice is vestis talaris, 
or a garment which reaches to the feet; and as to his position 
when consecrating in the Eucharistic Service, he was as resolute 
as possible in adhering to the custom of the last two hundred 
years. I could write much more to the same effect; but I will 
simply ask leave to remind your readers that Bishop Jacobson 
was probably better acquainted with the history and meaning 
of the Prayer-book than any other man of his day.—I am, Sir, 
&e., 


Alnwick, August 7th. J. S. Howsoy. 





NESTING OF PARROQUETS IN A WILD STATE IN 
ENGLAND. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE ‘‘ SpEcTATOR.”’ | 
Sir,—I think it may interest some of your readers to learn that 
a pair of Monte Videan parroquets, which have been flying wild 
in the garden here for some months past, have lately made a 
nest, hatched, and fledged some young ones. 

These birds were bought at Jamrach’s a year ago, and soon 
after their arrival they were, as is usual here, turned out of their 
cage. Last October—thinking the summer ought soon to be 
coming round—they began to build a nest, chiefly composed of 
silver-hirch twigs, round the inaccessible branch of a Scotch fir. 
For months they worked at the nest, expressing in loud and 
continual chattering their disgust and disappointment that the 
weather would keep getting colder instead of warmer; and 


‘made a huge erection, a round mass of twigs, twice as large as 


a football, with a passage through the middle. 

About ten weeks ago, they seemed to be sitting, as only one 
came down to feed at a time, and this went on for three or four 
weeks. Last Friday (the Jubilee day of Slavery Emancipation), 
they introduced to us four fully-fledged and very independent 
youngsters. All six graceful little birds spend their time flying 
about the garden, chattering, screaming, and generally enjoying 
themselves, for they are the merriest race of birds with whom I 
have ever been acquainted. The parents are hard-worked, too, 
for not only have they to feed the young ones, flying backwards 
and forwards from the feeding-place to their children seated in 
a row on the branch of a neighbouring tree, but, as they 
evidently think an addition to the family necessitates a new 
wing to the nest, they spend their spare time in carrying to the 
old fir tree, long, trailing sprays of birch. 

This is the first time we have had parrots actually hatched 
here, though we have had one or two nests before; but at 
Northreffs, near Cromer, in the time of the late Dowager Lady 
Buxton, several broods of cockatoos were hatched and fledged 
out of doors.—I am, Sir, &c., Sypvey C. Buxton. 

Fox Warren, Cobham, Surrey, August 7th. 


VOWS. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—Anent this matter of Vows, I should like to ask Canon 
Carter a question. Vows, no doubt, will be taken in the 
future, as in the past; and they will be to some who have taken 
them, in the future as in the past, a hindrance and a snare. 
This cannot be helped; for circumstances change, and the will 
changes also; and sometimes these changes will operate so as 
to make a course advisable which had not been foreseen when 
the vow was taken, and against which the vow stands as a 
permanent prohibition. When it is clear that this is the case— 
that is, that the vow operates as an obstruction to a course 





which otherwise is the best—is it Canon Carter’s opinion that 
the vow ought to be thereupon annulled or suspended? That 
is my own opinion, though, no doubt, danger lies in such 
retrocessions. It is evident that the question here put has a 
very important bearing on the desirability of taking vows at 
all.—I am, Sir, &c., J. BR. M. 





RARE EPITAPHS. 
(To THE EpiTor or THE “ SprcTaToR.’”’] 
Sir,—I think that no one has given you the celebrated epitaph 
in Harrow churchyard. I quote it from memory; but the 
quotation can easily be verified. The tomb is near the main 
south-west door of Harrow parish church.—I am, Sir, &c., 
G. W. E. Russet. 

18 Wilton Street, Grosvenor Place, S.W., August 2nd. 

“ In memory of Mr. John Port, son of Mr. Thomas Port, of Burton- 
on-Trent, who, not far from this town, had both his legs severed from 
his body by the Railway Train. With the greatest fortitude he bore 
a second amputation by the surgeons, and died from loss of blood. 

‘ Bright rose the morn, and vigorous rose poor Port, 
Gay on the train he used his wonted sport. 
When noon arrived, a mangled form they bore, 
With pain distorted and o’erwhelmed with gore. 
When evening came to close the fatal day, 
A mutilated corpse the sufferer lay.’ ” 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—In Coles’ MSS., a copy of an inscription from a stone in 
Banbury Churchyard is given :— 

“To the Memory of Ric. Richards, who by a Gangreen first lost a 
Toe, afterwards a Leg, and lastly his Life on the 7th day of April, 
1656. 

Ah! cruel Death, to make 3 Meals of one! 
To taste ard eat, and Eat, ’till all was gone. 
But know, thou Tyrant! when the Trump shall call, 
He’ll find his Feet, and stand when thou shalt fall.” 
One would suppose that these strange inscriptions were intended 
to raise a smile when read.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Aylesbury, August 6th. Rosert Gipss. 


[To THE EpiTor OF THE *‘ Spectator.” } 
S1r,—I copied the following epitaph from a grave-stone in St. 
Philip’s Churchyard :— 
“To the memory of James Baker, who died January 27th, 1781. 


O cruel Death, how cou’d you be so unkind 

To take him before aud leave me behind ? 

You should have taken both of us, if either, 

Which wou’d have been more pleasing to the survivor.” 


—I an, Sir, &c., 
Birmingham. 


G. A. C. 





[To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SpECTATOR.’’} 
Srr,—Will you admit the following American epitaph to youy 
symposium? I met with it in Portland, Oregon :— 
“ Beneath this stone our baby lies, 
It neither cries nor hollers, 
It lived but one and twenty days, 
And cost us forty dollars.” 
—I an, Sir, &e., ARNOLD WHITE. 

Devonshire Club, St. James’s, S.W., August 5th. 

*,* We have received almost enough curious and quaint 
epitaphs to fill one of the issues of the Spectator. We hope to 
insert them gradually week by week, as space permits, but 
cannot this week find space for more than the above. 








POETRY. 


CHARITY. 
Tue rich man gave his dole, not ill-content 
To find his heart still moved by human woe - 
The poor man to his neighbour simply lent 
The scanty savings he could scarce forgo. 





The one passed on, and asked to know no more = 
The other’s wife all night, with pity brave, 

That neighbour’s dying child was bending o’er, 
And never deeming it was much she gave. 


Oh! God forgive us that we dare to ask 
Solace of costless gifts and fruitless sighs ! 

Scorn on the sigh that shuns the unwelcome task, 
The dole that lacks the salt of sacrifice ! 
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No gilded palm the crushing weight can lift; 
No soothing sigh the maddening woe can cure: 
’Tis love that gives its wealth to every gift; 
Ill would the poor man fare without the poor. 
W. W. B. 





A SONG FROM THE NORSE. 
[Suggested by a translation from the Norse in Du Chaillu’s ‘ Land 
of the Midnight Sun.’’] 
On my heaven he flashed from far, 
Like a magic meteor star, 
And ere I could shun his spell, 
Deep into my heart he fell. 


I believed no star above 

Burned with such endurirg love; 
All the stars of heaven shine on, 
But my falling star is gone. 


And another wooes me now, 

Scant of speech and black of brow; 
Until death I own his claim: 
Sorrow is my new love’s name. 








BOOKS. 


——— 
MR. FITZGERALD'S LIFE AND TIMES OF 
WILLIAM IV. 
Ir would be idle to criticise a book like this with any strictness. 
Mr. Fitzgerald is a chartered libertine, and is altogether care- 
less of the laws to which grave historians and compilers for the 
most part conform. Out of other men’s treasuries he brings 
forth things new and old; and, with fine indifference to the 
worth or worthlessness of his wares, disposes them unsorted for 
those who will to welcome. Now, as Byron wrote, “The Devil 
speaks truth more often than he’s deemed, He hath an ignorant 
audience.” So Mr. Fitzgerald, we opine, hath an audience whose 
tastes he knows, and for them he caters accordingly. Other- 
wise, it would seem that his brace of bulky volumes, on his own 
showing, should be pruned with no sparing hand. For his 
plan, as he calls it, is to select what is amusing and 
interesting from a number of works by writers more or 
less pretentious, and 


uninteresting matter. To us it seems that these gems, 
such as they are, are likely to escape oblivion in their original 
setting much longer than in that provided for them by 
Mr. Fitzgerald. But here we are trenching upon criti- 
cism; and to “the high standard required by critics” Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s work professes not “to come up.” But his plan, he 
prettily says, “at least helps to make a readable, agreeable 
book ;” and so it does, no doubt. Yet the laxity with which he 
has carried out his plan renders these complimentary adjectives 
applicable to only one-half of Mr. Fitzgerald’s compilation. 
The other moiety is decidedly dull. Only, as times go, to have 
written two volumes whereof one is both agreeable and readable, 
is a feat which deserves praise, and a reader inured to “skip- 
ping ” will find it easy to pass several pleasant hours over these 
volumes. 

Speaking broadly, if it were worth while to consider 
this author’s historical views at all seriously, he is a little 
too prone to express his opinions as if ea cathedirdt. But 
such a tone is not permissible in so free and easy a 
writer as Mr. Fitzgerald. He has earned no right what- 
ever to speak otherwise than as one of the scribes; and 
whether Sir Theodore Martin, for instance, has or has not taken 
the correct measure of Lord Lyndhurst; whether the Duke of 
Wellington was or was not the worst of all possible Prime 
Ministers, are questions that cannot be settled by his off-hand 
ipse divits. But we are again drifting into criticism, when the 
object of this notice is merely to show that this book deserves 
attention from those who, in a vague but convenient way, are 
called “ general readers.” 

A large portion of the first volume deals with the Duke of 
Clarence’s connection with the Navy. The strange experiences 
and escapades of the “ Sailor Prince,” or, as Burns irreverently 
called him, “young tarry breeks,’ are full of details, 
which are fresh as well as curious. 





* Life and Times of William IV, By Percy Fitzgerald, M.A., F.S.A. London : 
Tinsley Brothers. 1884. 





so rescue from oblivion a lot of 
good things which would else lie buried in masses of 


Some of them are also. 





told in very curious language. As. witness the young 
Prince’s stay in what Mr. Fitzgerald, playing up to Mrs. 
Malaprop in spirit, if not in word, calls “ his agreeable Capua.” 
The Prince, we may premise, had previously served with Lord, 
at that time Captain, Nelson; and it is only fair to his memory 
to quote that great man’s opinion of his companion. Ag g 
monarch, William IV., who, like so many of his race, did not 
improve with age, was really nothing but a talkative and silly old 
gentleman. And long before his accession he had developed 
eccentricities which cannot be better illustrated than by a 
phrase which Mr. Fitzgerald quotes from one of Sir Henry 
Cooke’s letters :—“ As betting is the feature of public opinion in 
this country, I will inform you that now the general bet ig 
Clarence is in a strait-waistcoat before the King dies.” But 
this is what Nelson had to say of Prince William in 1783;— 
* He will be, I am certain, an ornament to our service. He isa 
seaman, which you could hardly suppose, with every other 
qualification you may expect from him; but he will bea 
disciplinarian, and a strong one. With the best temper and 
great good sense, he cannot fail of being pleasing to every one,” 
Shortly after these lines were penned, the Navy’s future orna- 
ment went, accompanied by Nelson, for a pleasant cruise in 
the ‘Albemarle’ to the Havannah, where he was welcomed 
by the Spanish Admiral, Don Solano, Reviews and pro. 
cessions, “ with all the Captains of the Fleet in their respective 
barges,” were the order of the day. But the Admiral, Don 
Solano, had two lovely daughters; and one of them, named 
Donna Maria, only sixteen years of age, fascinated the young 
Prince, and his attentions excited the ire and jealousy of the 
Spaniards. Yet the silly fellows ought to have been grateful 
if the youthful Donna Maria was really “one of those grand, 
commanding figures which history has pointed to as a Cleo- 
patra or a Messalina.” Mr. Fitzgerald finds this description an 
awkward one; but is it more awkward than his own reference 
to Hannibal? For the Prince, though combative enough with 
his fists, had seen no more of real warfare than he did when his 
services were most ingeniously referred to by Admiral Rodney, 
after he had captured, off Sandwich, a Spanish convoy of six- 
teen vessels, with seven men-of-war. ‘As I thought it highly 
necessary,” he wrote in his despatch, “to send a 64.gun ship 
to protect so valuable a convoy, I have commissioned, officered, 
and manned the Spanish ship-of-war of the same rate, and 
named her the ‘Prince William,’ out of respect to his 
Royal Highness, in whose presence she had the honowr to 
be taken.’ Nelson was not so well qualified to guide 
a Prince in the fields of Venus as of Mars, and they 
were separated after leaving that “agreeable Capua.” 
The Prince returned to his military “ bear-leader,” a Swiss 
General whose “ religion ” is described by one of his biographers 
as “founded on the firm basis of unadulterated Christianity.” 
The purity of his faith seems hardly to have shone in the 
“ eospel-looks ” of this worthy ; for Miss Burney, after describing 
his person as tall and showy, and his manners and appearance 
as fashionable, adds—cautiously enough, it must be owned— 
that “ there was a sneer in his smile that looked sarcastic, and a 
distance in his manner that seemed haughty.” He was quite 
the right man, though, in the right place, when his pnpil got 
into a scrape with a German gambler, “one Baron Hardubz, 
who was said to have allowed the Prince to win a good stake at 
first, to induce him to venture farther.” The engineer was 
hoist with his own petard, for the Prince pocketed the stakes so 
gained, and refused the Baron his revenge. The latter blustered 
and threatened ; but the General forced him to apologise, though 
it does not appear that, in the exercise of his “ unadulterated 
Christianity,”’ he advised his pupil to refund his ill-gotten gains. 


’ 


Mr. Fitzgerald touches with a very light hand the seamy 
side of Prince William’s love affairs; and, in point of fact, the 
amours of “the dregs of their dull race,” as Shelley fiercely 
called the sons of George III., are not more edifying than those 
of the poet himself. It will be found, too, that as the divinity 
which hedges a King disappears soon after his death, a great 
many of the anecdotes which are here recorded of William IV. are 
not so interesting and readable as they once might have been. 
But “give me of Nelson only a touch,” sings Mr. Browning; 
and “be it little or be it much, down it goes.” Now, there are 
not a few touches of Nelson set down in these pages; and we 
quote the following because the reader, whatever he may think 
of Mr. Fitzgerald’s phraseology, will probably find his next visit 
to the Guildhall made more interesting for its perusal :—“ The 
late Lord William Campbell, one of the Argyll family, a gallant 
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a 
naval officer who had seen much service, used often to speak of 
Nelson and Mrs. Anne Seymour Damer, the accomplished 
gculptress. From his description, as well as from her own 
admiration, she conceived quite an enthusiastic feeling towards 
the hero, and through her uncle’s influence readily prevailed on 
him to sit to her for a bust ; and this operation he went through, 
‘ag often and as long’ as she thought necessary. The bust was 
presented to the City of London, and placed in the Guild- 
pall, where it may now be seen. It is a striking per- 
formance, exhibiting the morne gauntness which distin- 
guished the face of Nelson.” The Prince called on the 
sculptress and begged for a plaster-cast of this bust. It 
was given, of course; and he was so eager to possess the 
memorial, that he took it away with him, placing it between 
his feet on the coach-box. It is creditable to the Prince that, un- 
like so many of his contemporaries, he retained his enthusiasm 
for Nelson to the last. After an interval of many years, he 
asked the same sculptress to execute for him the finest bronze 
bust she could, and Mrs. Damer, though she was then nearly 
eighty years old, set herself resolutely to the task, and finished 
the bust only a few days before her death. 

The Duke of Wellington stands in the same category as 
Nelson, and the question whether he was “ surprised ” in June, 
1815, is still of interest. Mr. Fitzgerald gives, from Captain 
Bowles, the exact words which the Duke used, when a map was 
shown him at the Duchess of Richmond’s ball,—‘ He [Napo- 
leon] has humbugqged me (by G ), he has gained twenty-four 
hours’ march upon me.” The surprise, no doubt, was complete, 
as is proved by the many and gross mistakes which the French 
Emperor had to make before he could nullify the advantages 
which it gave him. But the language used by the Duke is 
eminently characteristic; and every one who has read the 
extremely interesting reply which he sent to the Bishop of 
Exeter, when rebuked by him for Sabbath-breaking, will 
regret that the Bishop did not include profane swearing in his 
homily. 

It is hardly too much to say that, whether it be Mr. Fitz- 
gerald’s fault or no, the vast majority of the personages whose 
sayings and doings fill his pages, leave the reader with an un- 
pleasant impression. All, or nearly all, from the highest to 
the lowest, seem tainted more or less with selfishness of a 
grosser kind than we would fain persuade ourselves is common 
among public men at the present day. A few only stand out as 
entirely free from this poor vice; and among these conspicuously 
Lord Althorp, and the humble Radical, Samuel Bamford. The 
latter’s sketches of ‘“Orator” Hunt, Brougham, Sir Francis 
Burdett, and other celebrities, are drawn with a native vigour 
which makes them still delightful reading even now. And as 
to Lord Althorp, while we entirely agree with Mr. Fitzgerald in 
his remark that there is something very pleasing in reading the 
history of this genuine, unaffected man, we heartily wish that he 
had given his readers a better chance of making that genuine 
man’s better acquaintance. That it is worth making may be 
inferred from the declaration which he made on his death-bed, 
that “he anticipated happiness in the next life, because he had re- 
ceived so many blessings in this.” Mr. Fitzgerald calls this de- 
claration an “odd” one, and roundly says that “ the presumption, 
at least, is the other way.” We should be ready to join issue 
with him on either point; but shall content ourselves with 
saying that to Viscount Althorp, more than to any other man 
that we have read about, the words which Aristophanes applies 
to Sophocles seem applicable :— 
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JILL.* 

Jill is a very lively and spirited story, written with a good deal 
of the realism of such authors as Defoe, and describing the ex- 
perience of a young lady, who, to escape from the intolerable 
dulness of a life with a step-mother whom she hated and a father 
for whom she cared nothing, took service as a lady’s-maid, and 
played the part for some years. Granting the great assumption 
of the book, that such a girl could so completely divest herself 
of the atmosphere of her natural position as to find no kind 
of degradation in limitless lying and various petty thefts, 
the story is nearly as good as it could be. But while we 
are quite ready to concede that Jill might have been as 
destitute of a conscience, properly so-called, as she represents 
herself, we find it very much more difficult to suppose that she 
* Jil. By E. A. Dillwyn. 2 vols. London: Macmillan, 





should not have contracted those prejudices against purloining 
and small cheatings which very naturally mark the caste which 
is not much tempted to these vices, and which smarts under 
them when they are practised by the class below. It is clear 
enough, too, that there is nothing naturally ungenerous, or 
mean, or mercenary about Jill which would in the least pro- 
mote her easy acquirement of vices not indigenous in her class. 
And there is nothing less like the nature of a girl brought up 
as a baronet’s daughter, than self-complacency in appropriating 
the purse of an acquaintance and an equal, and in the deliberate 
gain of a shilling or two by telling lies as to the cabman’s 
charges which she had had to pay. It appears to us that Miss 
Dillwyn has over-painted her picture when she makes a young 
lady, however heathenish, descend to tricks of this kind, 
not merely without self-reproach, which one might under- 
stand, but without something very different,—self-disgust. It 
is one thing to be without moral scruples, and quite another 
without those tastes which are breathed-in in a certain class of 
life, as part of the mere contagion of its habits and preposses- 
sions. And the paradox is all the greater in this case because 
it is obvious that Jill is not without very distinct class-tastes. 
Her admiration for Kitty Mervyn is specially due to that young 
lady’s pride, and fidelity to those to whom she felt that she 
was indebted, and to her scorn for anything like meanness. How 
then, at the very time that Jill was feeling the fascination of these 
qualities, could she have soiled herself with petty thefts and lies 
without even the smallest feeling that she was degrading her- 
self by so doing? It does not take a conscience to become 
averse to the vices on which the class to which you belong 
habitually looks down. And so far as we can see, Jill had become 
so far inspired with aversion to these vices that she could not 
endure those who, like her step-mother and Lady Mervyn, were 
guilty of meanness, and that she was fascinated by those who, like 
Kitty Mervyn, was incapable of them. This being so, we cannot 
accept as a faithful reflection of nature the readiness with which 
she commits these meannesses herself, and commits them without 
apparently the smallest qualm of disgust. Our contention is 
that Jill, being what she was, would have felt just the same 
thrill of disgust at the mere notion of purloining pocket-books, 
reading other people’s letters on the sly, and getting a few 
shillings by telling fibs about a cabman’s charges, that she felt 
when a valet made love to her and tried to kiss her,—not in the 
least because these things were wrong, but because they were 
the kind of things for which, in the class in which she had 
lived, she would have contracted a feeling of refined distaste. 

This is the only unfavourable criticism we have to pass on 
Jill. We feel quite sure that some of the things which Jill did 
as lady’s-maid, no one who had brought away from her own 
rank of life the kind of predilections which Jill had brought 
with her, could have done, and that, so far, the story makes her 
change her nature when she changed her condition,—a sheer 
impossibility. Beyond this there is no improbability in the story, 
which is extremely entertaining and life-like. The Corsican part 
of the story, especially, is told with the careful realism and, 
perhaps, even more than the spirit of Defoe; and we wish we 
could, by any single extract, give our readers a specimen of the 
pleasure which the adventure in Corsica has given to, at least, one 
reader. But that, though the most novel, is by no means decidedly 
the cleverest part of the story. The account of Jill’s escape from 
home, of her quarrel with the vulgar valet, of the “doggy 
place,” of her difficulties in attending on dogs of so many 
and such varied dispositions, and of her troubles in the hospital 
with the selfish and sleepy nurse, are all vivid enough to sug- 
gest some considerable basis of actual experience. As a 
specimen of Miss Dillwyn’s realistic style, we will give her 
admirable account of the attempt of the vulgar valet to make 
love to Jill, a passage in which the autobiographical manner, 
—excellent as it is,—is not more natural or more straight- 
forward than in the remaindebof the story :— 

“There was something worse than mere pretty speeches in store 
for me. On the day after my arrival I was going upstairs from 
dinner when I suddenly saw Perkins coming towards me. No one 
else was in sight, and he evidently thought it a good opportunity for 
prosecuting his courtship vigorously. ‘ Miss Jill, my dear,’ whispered 
he, leering at me detestably ; ‘I’m dying for a kiss from them sweet 
lips of yours. Do give me one now—there’s no one to see.’ I was. 
too much taken aback to be able to think of any answer which would 
adequately express the intense horror and indignation with which his 
insolent speech inspired me, so I pretended not to have heard what 
he said. But I suspect that my face showed something of what I 
felt, for he was not deceived by my affectation of deafness, and con- 
tinued, with a conceited snigger, whilst he stroked his beloved whiskers 
complacently : ‘What—not just yet, my little partridge! Tray 
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biang! This evening, or to-morrow, then, eh? Only I reelly can’t 
wait long, mind; and if you go on being ’ard-’arted, I shall take that 
kiss without asking leave. That’s just what you want, I dessay. 
Bless yon! JI know the way to please the ladies. You're all the 
same—longing to be courted and kissed, and yet making believe that 
you can’t abide nothing of the kind, all the time.’ I reached my 
room in a state of fury that was mixed with alarm, lest he should 
attempt to execute his threat. Being stronger than me, there was a 
chance that he might succeed in spite of all I could do to prevent it. 
And since it made me frantic merely to think of such a humiliation, 
what should I do supposing the monster actually did manage to pro- 
fane my face with his lips? Should I kill him on the spot, or should 
I expire from sheer disgust ? How unnutterably horiible it was to 
have to associate with a creature who had such coarse, boorish ideas 
of what was the proper way for a man to make himself agreeable to 
@ woman! This, verily, was a degradation for which I had not 
bargained. It was acomfort that I was going abroad so soon; if I 
could escape for a few days more, I should be out of reach of the 
danger. And with this reflection I consoled myself as well as I 
could, determining to be constantly on my guard as long as I was in 
that house, lest the dreaded and hateful salute should come upon me 
unawares, from some obscure corner or lurking-place. My appre- 
hensions were but too well-founded, as I experienced on the following 
evening. It was after dark, and I was proceeding along the passage 
near the pantry, with a lighted candle in my hand, when my enemy 
suddenly sprung out from some recess where he had been lying in 
ambush. He endeavoured to throw his arms around me, exclaiming, 
as he did so, ‘Now’s our time, my pet! I can’t possibly wait no 
fonger; and no one’s looking, so you needn’t purtend not to like it.’ 
Moved by rage and fright to defend myself at all hazards, I had re- 
course to the only weapon available; and against the odious face and 
lips that were approaching mine, I thrust the candle that I carried. 
He tried to avoid the impending peril by blowing out the light; but 
either he was too much confused, or else I was too quick for him, and 
he failed to extinguish it. In another instant there was a strong 
smell of burning hair, and one of his cherished whiskers was on fire. 
He let go of me with an oath, and an exclamation of pain and fear 
—for he was a shocking coward; and I passed on, quivering with 
excitement, and divided between exultation at my escape and self- 
hatred for having subjected myself to the disgrace of being thus 
forced into a sort of romping struggle with a valet. When next I 
saw him he bore considerable traces of the contest. The hairy 
appendages to his face, in which he delighted, were gone; for the 
whisker I had set on fire had been so much destroyed that it had 
had to be shaved off, and then of course its companion had been 
obliged to follow suit. And besides this, there were on his lips and 
cheek sundry inflamed and angry-looking burns and blisters, which I 
regarded with vindictive satisfaction. When the other servants com- 
mented on the change in his appearance, and inquired into the cause 
thereof, he accounted for it by a story—which I did not trouble 
myself to contradict—about his having had an accident with an 
unusually explosive match, the head of which had flown off and 
burnt him. There was nothing so abominably dangerous, he said, 
with savage emphasis, as an ill-made thing like that, going off all of 
2 sudden, and flaring and skipping about like mad, when it looked as 
safe and quiet as possible. Regular man-traps, he considered them 
to be; and if he could have his way, they ehould be burnt, or got 
rid of somehow, every one of them. As he spoke, he cast a malig- 
nant glance at me, which convinced me that I had incurred his 
undying resentment, and that in his abuse of the imaginary match 
he was conveying his opinion about my deserts. To that, however, 
I was indifferent ; for in my eyes his hatred was infinitely preferable 
to his love; I did not at all suppose he could do me any harm, and 
only rejoiced to find what a wholesome effect my violence had pro- 
duced. He could by no means forgive the loss of his whiskers and 
disfigurement which I had inflicted on him; and after the encounter 
above recorded he took no notice of me, except when he thought he 
saw an opening for saying or doing anything likely to annoy me—of 
which he always availed himself. Some of the ways by which he 
tried to show his spite were highly ludicrous, and all the more so 
because they failed completely of having the effect he desired. For 
instance, in helping the vegetables he would omit to supply my wants 
in the proper order of precedence belonging to my position, and would 
serve some inferior domestic with potatoes before me. This, as I 
subsequently learnt, was intended as a mortal offence, which ought 
to have wounded my feelings desperately. But I was happily ignorant 
of it at the time, and had no suspicion of the intended insult. As 
iong as I had enough potatoes, it was all the same to me whether I 
had them first or last; and when at dinner he passed over me, and 
handed the dish to the second housemaid before me, I was all uncon- 
scious of the affront that was being offered, so that my peace of mind 
was in no wise affected by it. But though, since he had given up 
making love to me, I was impervious to most of his methods of annoy- 
ance, none the less did I find the prevailing state of things uncom- 
fortable in 2,000 Eaton Square; and it was with sincere joy that I 
found myself at last fairly off from London, and accompanying Mrs. 
Rollin and Kitty to the Continent. I hoped that I had seen the last 
of Perkins; or that, at all events, if he and I should be destined to 
inhabit the same house again when I returned from abroad, he would 
‘have got over his present bad temper sufficiently to keep the peace 
with me. Certainly I never expected the implacable enmity of which 
—as I was to find by experience—he was capable.” 


It will be seen from this that Miss Dillwyn has hit perfectly 
the tone of sincere autobiography, without making it either 
too self-conscious on the one hand, or too cold and indifferent 
to what touches the self-esteem of the heroine on the other. 
And this natural and sincere manner of telling her story 
is preserved throughout in perfect harmony with the self-con- 
tained but yet adventurous disposition of a heroine who 








becomes a lady’s-maid rather than live a dull and conyen. 
tional life. Jill is, we think, decidedly the most amusing 
interesting, and skilful of Miss Dillwyn’s tales. 





ESSAYS BY W. R. GREG.* 

Four out of the five essays republished in this volume belong to 

the years 1851-2; the fifth is much more recent, having been 

written as lately as 1878. Of the earlier four, the most in. 

teresting, viewed in relation to the attitude which Mr, Greg 

assumed in his later days, is “ England as It Is,” which first 

appeared in the Edinburgh Review for April, 1851. A certain 

Mr. William Johnston had written a book with this title, of 

which the one prevailing idea seems to have been that “ England 

was going to the dogs.” Mr. Johnston was a Conservative, and 

may be regarded as one of the succession of prophets, who, as 

far back as human memory goes, have predicted ruin as the 

certain consequence of Liberal rule, and who, it is interesting 

to see, were full of the same doleful confidence a generation ago 

that inspires them now. Mr. Greg takes up his parable 

against this professional pessimist, entirely disagrees with 

him “as to the decay, both actual and prospective, of Great 

Britain,” and proceeds to refute him most satisfactorily. That 
the inventions of science have improved the condition of the 

people; that they get more recreation; eat better food, and 
more of it; earn better wages, larger both absolutely and as 
regards their purchasing power; are less taxed; save more 
money ; are more sober and moral generally,—these are among 
his contentions. It is not easy to realise that the writer who 
states and makes good these propositions was the same that 
took upon himself the soubriquet of “Cassandra.” It would 
not be difficult, by following exactly the same line of argu- 
ment, using the same sets of statistics, and making the same 
inferences from facts and figures, to prove that the England of 
1876—to take a date just one quarter of a century later than 
that of Mr. Greg’s article—showed an improvement over the 
England of 1851. Yet, Mr. Greg was an optimist in 185l,a 
pessimist in 1878. It would be an interesting problem to trace 
the causes of this change of mental attitude. It may be found, 
perhaps, not so much in any change of political convictions, as 
in the view, intensified rather than altered, which he took of 
the aspects of social life. He allows and deplores the existence 
of the almost intolerable pressure of the struggle of daily life. 
“ All who work at all,” he says, “are overworked.” And he 
suggests, in a passage of much significance, the remedy,—* To 
enable us all to work less intently and less incessantly, it is 
only necessary that we should be content to live more humbly, 
and be satisfied with less; we mustall alike purchase leisure by 
frugality and by contentment with a lowlier and less ambitious 
lot than we have hitherto striven after. This is the only coin 
by which the pearl of great price can be bought.” There is a 
curious irony in the words, “It is only necessary,” to those of 
us who—being of Mr. Greg’s class—are old enough to compare 
the life of to-day with that which more than thirty years ago 
Mr. Greg found so imperious in its demands on the energies of 
all who took any earnest part in it. Verily, if then we were 
chastised with whips, now we are chastised withscorpions. Mr. 
Greg lived to see this evil against which he lifted up his voice 
doubled, and more than doubled, in intensity, as regards the 
middle-class. Doubtless what we have lost in this respect, the 
working-class has gained. But may it not have been his knowledge 
of this destiny of his class, and his conviction that it is an evil 
beyond all remedy, except the fatal remedy of class-ruin, that 
changed, or at least helped to change, Mr. Greg's views of 
England’s present and future ? 

The first of the essays has for its subject “ France since 1848,” 
and the second, written just after the coup d'état, “France in 
January, 1852.” Time has, of course, made some portion 
obsolete, and falsified some predictions; but substantially the 
view which Mr. Greg took just a generation ago, of the ten- 
dencies of French thought, has been approved by the course of 
events. All the evils on which he dwells were intensified by the 
long period of personal government which succeeded the catas- 
trophe of December 2nd. Though some have been still further 
aggravated since the fall of the Empire—literature, for instance, 
touching a lower depth of corruption than it had before reacheds 
in the success of M. Zola—we may yet cherish the hope that 
Republican rule will do something to bring them back to a 
better condition. “Sir R. Peel’s Character and Policy” con- 





* Miscellaneous Essays. Second Series. By W. R. Grez. London: Triibner 
and Co. 188 
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tains an able appreciation of that statesman’s career. We shall 
quote one sentence from it :— 


“Jn the march of the nation towards securer prosperity, sounder 
principles, and a wiser policy, he occupied for more than a quarter 
of a century that post of pain, calumny, and mortification, but of 
jnestimable importance also, the ‘Leader of the Laggards,’ the man 
who chained together the onward movement and the backward drag, 
_the Reformers and the Tories; who saved the latter from being 
left utterly behind, stranded, useless, and obsolete ; and checked the 
too rapid advance of the former, by acting on the bond which com- 
pelled them to draw the reluctant conservatism of society along with 


them.” 
Who is ready to be our “ Leader of the Laggards” now ? 

The fifth essay discusses a subject which, at present at least, 
has passed out of the range of politics,—* The Employment of 
our Asiatic Force in European Wars.” It is needless, there- 
fore, to repeat or enforce the arguments which were then em- 
ployed ; for it was against the Spectator that Mr. Greg, writing 
then in the Fortnightly, levelled his batteries. He argues 
against a conscription—sure, he thinks, to produce a spirit of 
military aggrandisement—and for the employment of troops who 
would in effect be mercenaries. England would then be another 
Carthage, relying on armies whose success would be the worst 
disaster she could dread. What could be worse for our Indian 
Empire, than that Asiatics should learn that they could conquer 
Europeans? But hee hactenus. On the whole, Mr. Greg’s 
peculiar gifts of thought and style could not be seen to better 
advantage than they are in this volume. 





LUNACY LAWS.* 

{ue attention of the public has been so forcibly drawn to the 
subject of our Lunacy Laws by Mrs. Weldon, that this work, 
which consists in a compilation of the Lunacy Laws of all the 
chief civilised nations, appears at a most opportune moment. 
The author was, until quite recently, the Chairman of the Board 
of Public Charities of the State of Pennsylvania. This body 
appears to combine the functions discharged in this country by 
the Charity Commissioners ; by the Home Secretary, so far as 
regards his power in relation to reformatories or correctional in- 
stitutions; and by the Lunacy Commissioners. The office filled by 
the author was, therefore, one of considerable responsibility ; 
and he has had exceptional opportunities for observing the 
operation of the Lunacy Laws in his own State and in other 
States of the Union. In the course of his experience, he has 
come to the conclusion that serious deficiencies exist in legisla- 
tion with regard to the insane, and even more serious deficiencies 
in the administration of it. He quotes in his report some half- 
dozen cases which have occurred in his own State,—two of these 
cases bordering on real insanity, but which were prevented from 
passing the border by judicious treatment, and the rest cases 
in which sane people were hurried into an asylum somewhat in 
the same way as Mrs. Weldon was sought to be hurried there. 
One is curiously @ propos :— 

“A gentleman of intelligence who had many friends was separated 
from his wife, and resided at a distance from his family. He under- 
took to revisit former scenes, and was observed by his wife’s relations. 
One of these, a physician, accosted him, invited him to his office, and 
an interview of a few minutes took place. Shortly afterwards, as he 
resumed his walk along the country road, a carriage drew up, and 
two sturdy men alighted, seized him, forced him into the carriage, 
and conveyed him to a hospital for the insane, with a certificate of 
commitment, signed by two physicians, whose respectability was 
vouched for by a magistrate, as the law required. This gentleman 
was not “examined” by the hospital physician. He was immured 
with the insane; and detained in entire conformity with the law, as 
it then existed. His friends were astonished at his sudden dia- 
appearance, but his home was a hotel and he had no intimate com- 
panions there. After about a month’s detention, he found an oppor- 
tunity of stealthily communicating his position to his friends. They 
kurried to the hospital, and he was surrendered at once, the doctor 
taking occasion, then, to examine the case.” 

But it is not only with regard to putting people into asylums 
that Mr. Harrison thinks the law or its administration is at 
fault, but with regard also to their treatment when got in. 
“Instances of neglect, even of barbarity, which led to death are 
known to all familiar with the treatment of the insane, who are 
sometimes furnished with unfeeling attendants, hired at cheap 
rates, which only the most unsuitable would accept. I have 
before me a score of cases occurring within a few years, taken 
by my direction from the dockets of our own courts and those 
of New York, which furnish examples of such sad experiences as 
t have mentioned.” Such cases, he thinks, “may not have 





* Legislation on Insanity. A Collection of all the Lunacy Laws of the States 
and Territories of the United States, of England and Canada, and important 
iy of the Lunacy Laws of Germany, France, &c, By George L. Harrison, 

L.D, Philadelphia. 1884, 


occurred everywhere, but a liability to them exists everywhere 

from the systems generally in force;” and this is due to the 

“exclusiveness” of it, to the system of secluding the insane 

from the public gaze, and the privacy in which asylums and 

their inmates are kept. 

The systems in force in various States bear a pretty general 

resemblance,—a family resemblance indeed, as the law of 

England was naturally adopted or imitated in the United States,— 
and othercountries have apparently borrowed from cither England 

or the States. As regards public asylums, there is necessarily very 
little variety. There is but little danger of sane persons being 
thrust into public asylums in these days, or if they are, of 
their not being released within a reasonable time. It is not the 
interest of the directors of public asylums to retain patients ; 
indeed, their interest lies rather in the direction of curing and 
releasing them as soon as possible. The only danger for the 
inmates of public asylums lies in neglect by their immediate 
keepers, and the adoption by the lazy or cruel of violent 
measures of repression. It is impossible to provide against 
these dangers by general legislation. Their prevention de- 
pends on administrative officers. All that the law can 
do is to provide for as complete access as possible to 
the patients by friends and relations and independent public 
authorities. In England the latter object is sought to be 
attained by the institution of a committee of visitors chosen 
from County Justices, who are as independent a body as could 
be found for the purpose; the only objection to them 
which can be raised being that, as they are chosen 
exclusively from the rich, while the inmates are chiefly members 
of the poorer classes, there is less sympathy between them than is 
desirable. Butas, besides the visiting justices, the Lunacy Com- 
missioners are required to visit the patients, and in the case of 
paupers chargeable to a parish, the Guardians of a union, or 
Overseers of a parish, or a medical man appointed by them, may 
at any time visit the asylum and the patient, the outside 
official inspection is probably as effective as it can possibly be 
made, and is more effective than any system existing else- 
where. In Germany, for instance, it would seem that the only 
inspection is by officers or physicians appointed by the pro- 
vincial presidents. In Pennsylvania, the author’s own State, 
where Lunacy Laws were passed in 1885, after the inquiries the 
results of which are contained in the book, the Lunacy Com- 
mittee of the Charities Board act as a Lunacy Commission 
for inspection, and the Governor and all Judges and Members of 
the State Legislature are also ex-officio visitors. But special 
provision is also made for free letter-writing by patients, and 
for personal intercourse with friends, and for inspection by an 
outside medical man on the application of friends. In Massa- 
chusetts and New York, the Lunacy Lawis framed on the same 
model. The result would appear to be that in the States, as in 
England, there is fairly general satisfaction with the mode of 
admission to, and the regulation of, public asylums. 


But when we turn to Private Asylums, we find that the law is 
in a very much less satisfactory condition everywhere, and less 
satisfactory in England than in some other States. In regard to 
admission, for instance, which is practically the most important 
point, England is at the present moment decidedly behind-hand. 
In England, as Mrs. Weldon’s case showed, all that was required 
was certificates of insanity signed by any two medical men, who 
might be, as Mr. Harrison puts it, “chiropodists or dentists,” 
who might have only just been admitted to practice, who 
might have had no experience whatever in mental disease, and 
might be actually in the pay of the asylum-keeper. Not only 
so, but a single patient may be taken by a person who has no 
licence, and if that person “ receives no profit from the charge” 
(a vague way of putting it), may be kept there without any 
notice being given to any one. In fact, any one may keep a 
private Bastille. In France the keeper even of a single patient 
must have a licence, but committal to a licensed house is even 
easier than in England; for it may take place on the certificate 
of a single physician, so long as he is not “ attached” to the 
asylum or related to keeper or patient. On the other hand, 
whereas in England a patient once admitted need not be visited 
till the quarterly visit of a commission takes place, provision is 
made in France for the inspection of a new patient by an 
official appointed by the Prefect within three days of his admis- 
sion, and for informing the Public Prosecutor of the district where 
the asylum is, and where the particular residence was, of the 
fact of committal. In Pennsylvania, the two certifying physi- 





cians must have been in practice for five years, and must not 
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be “in any way connected as a medical attendant, or other- 
wise,” with the asylum; and the certificates must be sworn to 
or solemnly affirmed before a Judge or magistrate, who shall 
certify to the good repute of the signers. When admitted, 
effectual provisions are made for the inspection of patients by 
Boards of Visitors, appointed by the Committee on Lunacy in 
each county, and by a medical man named by the prisoner. In 
New York, on the other hand, the certificates of two physicians 
are required to be made upon oath—that is, a false certificate 
is perjury—the physicians must be graduates of some iucor- 
porated medical college, and have been in actual practice for at 
least three years. Nor maya patient be confined more than 
five days “unless and until” a Judge, after inquiry, with a 
Jury if he pleases, has approved the certificates ; and a power of 
appeal to the Supreme Court is given to the alleged lunatic. 
Only in New York, therefore, it appears, is the standard reached 
which is set up by Mr. Harrison for the perfection of the law 
with regard to the incarceration of the insane. It is only there 
that “‘as great care” is ‘taken that no sane person should be 
incarcerated in an asylum as that no innocent person should be 
subjected to punishment with the guilty.” The certificates of 
physicians are clearly insufficient, owing to the “malice of 
relatives and the incompetence or collusion of (so-called) 
physicians,” whose “degree of M.D., even though the pre- 
scribed course of study has been thoroughly mastered—which 
is far from being always the case—does not of itself qualify 
a man to decide upon the question of the sanity or insanity 
of an individual.” In fine, the opinion of experts—even when 
entirely unbiassed—ought no more to be regarded as decisive 
per se of the question of insanity than it is decisive of a ques- 
tion of murder or suicide. They ought merely to be witnesses, 
whose evidence is to be heard and tested by the same means as 
that of other witnesses. Even after a hearing before a Judge or 
a Jury mistakes are possible; but it is certain that Lond-fide 
mistakes are infinitely less probable than they are now, while 
mala-fide committals would be almost impossible. 


A DRAWN GAME* 
WueEn we laid down this novel, we wondered what the sen- 
sation was that we felt; and, after careful analysis, we 
found it was that produced by a visit to a country fair. In 
these three volumes there is all the confusing variety that 
the booths and the stalls of a country fair produce on the quiet 
and unaccustomed mind. It was, fora few years, the present 
writer’s fortune to attend annually at this country-town 
carnival. It was the fashion of the place, and the right thing 
to do. Old clergymen and their old wives went gravely into every 
show, and came smiling out of many. Reverend doctors and 
learned head-masters, followed by exgited processions of children 
and pupils, paid their pennies, with anxious faces, lest they 
should be too late to find standing-room for their large and 
imperious parties. Medical men went solemnly in, in twos and 
threes, to make physiological inquiry as to the real swallowing 
of a sword, or the veritable absence of a blue mare’s outer 
hide. Neighbouring squires brought parties of town cousins, 
and sat with critical faces through the performances of dancing 
dogs, or walked round with sarcastic and censorious remarks 
upon the ambitious imitations of Madame Tussaud’s world- 
renowned waxworks. Tender mothers and sensitive children 
dropped tears of sympathy over the affectionate seal that 
stretched out its anxious and pathetic face to follow the retreat- 
ing figure of its showman and watch for his return. Crowds 
of respectable shopkeepers and their families stared all day long 
at calves with five legs or cows with two heads, and competition 
was incessant and noisy for seats on the wooden horses—that, 
suspended in air, went round in the inexorable mill—or in 
the dangerous-looking boats that go up very high on imaginary 
waves, and down very low into breath-suspending troughs of 
imaginary sea. All these things it was the imperative duty of 
everybody to see—rich and poor, high and low—who lived 
within a mile of this favoured town; and it was scarcely deemed 
honourable not, also, to have your photograph taken by some of 
the numerous purveyors of that art, and not to do your part to 
clear the stalls of gingerbread and penny toys. Add to the 
consequent noise and bustle of all this the howling of wild beasts 
from the travelling menageries, the firing of innumerable pieces 
from the rifle-galleries, and the playing of different tunes by many 
bands, within a circumference of a hundred-and-fifty yards, and 
our readers will understand the sense of bewildered confusion that 





* A Drawn Game. By “ Basil.”’ 3 vols. London: Chatto and Windus. 








arose in the brain of an average participator in such a scene, 

Well, some such sense of confusion pervades the mind on 
laying down “Basil’s” novel. It is a medley of characters, 
a mixture of styles, a rapid transition from scene to scene 
and position to position, a constant change of face from re. 
ligious to worldly, from single-mindedness to hypocrisy, from 
virtue to sin; and the noise of the fair is amply supplied by 
schoolboys in the first volume, by a terrible collision in the 
second, and by a fatal fire in the third. It is impossible to follow 
clearly the history of our hero and heroine; their fortunes go 
up and down like the swing-boats, and events travel round and 
round like the suspended horses, and keep coming back to the 
same point—the actors in them as little able to command their 
movements as the boys on the horses. And as the events 
puzzle by their constant change but inability to move on, so do 
the characters. The good clergyman is in succession the con- 
scientious pastor, the wandering, absent-minded dreamer, and 
the all-but-insane fanatic; the tvarm-hearted, clever patronesg 
is, in the same way, the practical and devoted friend, the 
credulous and doating dupe, the unscrupulous, worldly in. 
trigante ; you do not know where to have her. It is the same in 
smaller matters. Some of the persons of the story are exceedingly 
poor ; and yet you are continually amazed, and your ideas entirely 
upset, by the indifference they show to expense. Their outlay, 
when anything is to be done in the way of travelling, doctors, 
and other vast disbursements, is unlimited ; and the doctor him. 
self, who is the “ Deus ex machina,” has no engagements which 
prevent him from taking long journeys, and undertaking the 
solution of legal and all other difficulties, There is altogether a 
reckless prodigality about the machinery of this story ; “ Basil” 
cares nothing for probability. Lord Dundreary would have been 
early driven to despair had he taken up A Drawn Game ; and we 
confess that the unravelling of the mystery of the hero’s birth 
is difficult in the extreme, and not to be made intelligible to any 
one who has not read the story, and read it very carefully. 

The style is a painful mixture of the serious and burlesque : 
while we have to do with some of the characters, it is serious; 
but in many other cases we are treated to burlesque. If a writer 
of burlesque and a writer for the S.P.C.K. had written a story 
in alternate chapters, the result would have been somewhat 
similar in kind to A Drawn Game. But everything we have 
said notwithstanding, “ Basil” is a clever writer and a cul- 
tivated man. His English is pure, and his quotations are 
numerous and apt, but occasionally we notice the absence 
of the inverted commas. He passes rapidly and easily from 
the pathetic to the humorous, and through the gradations of 
serious and painful, and the climax of horrible, to extrava- 
gance, burlesque and comedy, and so back again to the 
humorous, pathetic and serious. We will give a quota- 
tion, to illustrate some of these characteristics of “ Basil’s ” 
writing. There are many pathetic little bits in the book, 
especially in the earlier part, where Archie is a boy. Here is 
his farewell, when his father leaves him at school :— 

“¢ Archie,’ said the Rev. John while they were to themselves for 

a moment.—‘ Yes, uncle.’—‘ You’ll have little troubles, Archie, but 
don’t write about them to your mother. It would only fret her and 
do no good.’—‘ No, uncle,’ said the lad, in a faltering voice, trying 
to keep back the tears which the mention of his mother—not of his 
troubles—brought to his eyes. The Rev. John, as he looked down on 
the wistful little face upturned to his, realised for the first time the 
desolation of the child, which he was making more desolate by this 
prohibition. He did what he had never done before—not even when 
Archie was a child—he stooped and kissed the boy’sforehead. ‘ God 
bless you, my boy!’ This extraordinary demonstration of tenderness 
from Uncle John showed the child, also for the first time, and as by 
a lightning flash, the great gulf which now separated him from his 
mother.-—‘Tell her,’ he said, with a choking sob, ‘ I’ll—I’ll not ek— 
ek—climb. Not a moving message—ludicrous rather. But as his 
climbing of anything—house, tree or haystack—was his own chief 
delight and his mother’s chief terror, the promise was the dearest 
thing he could think of at the moment to send her.” 
The humorous touches are even more abundant than the 
pathetic, and are often so slight, that, though exquisitely 
amusing, they will not bear quotation in the absence of their 
context; but we may indicate them. Mr. Tuck is dead, but the 
Rev. John, oblivious of most things, thinking he is being in- 
troduced to Mr. Tuck’s daughter, addresses her as follows :— 

“ ¢ How do you do, Miss Tuck? I’m glad to see you. I hope your 
father is quite well.” And then, after a look that cried ‘ Plaudite’ 
to Mrs. John, he sat down, relieved, to his tea. Ida, tongue-tied as 
usual, said nothing, but that, of course, he didn’t notice. Nor would 
he have noticed it if her answer had been the correct equivalent of 
his question, ‘ He is quite dead, thank you.’” 


Equally numerous and good are the little serious, sensible bits. 
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Here is one, but we must explain that there are two Mrs. 
Pybuses, senior and junior ; the latter, however, is always styled 
«Mrs, John :”— 

“¢ Archie, you’ve been driving the hens into the garden.’—‘ Yes, 
mother,’ said the boy directly, but holding down his head. He 
always called Mrs. John ‘ Mother,’ and worshipped her as such ; but 
the Rev. John he would call only ‘uncle,’ and the old lady, ‘ Mrs. 
Pybus.’—‘ You wouldn’t have done it if you had thought about it, 
dear,’ smoothing back the hair from his flushed face, ‘it was deceit, 
Archy.’—‘ Shall I tell her, mother?’ It was the most painful penance 
he could think of, for he detested Mrs. Pybus; but he would have 
been glad to do it to appease the self-reproach which his mother’s 
words aroused. Decidedly Mrs. John, to be sternly moral, should 

-have said ‘ Yes,’ but she didn’t. Mrs. Pybus was cruelly severe with 
the child, whom severity only hardened, and Mrs. John, who lost a 
deal of time and temper in getting him out of the old lady’s 
clutches, could not bring herself to send him to certain execution. 
So she said again, ‘You didn’t think of what you were doing, dear,’ 
and drew the boy to her and kissed him ; whereat he wept more than 
he would have done under Mrs. Pybus’s chastisement—and was a good 
boy ever after? Not he; he wasa good boy for an hour after; for Master 
Guard had a good deal of his father in him, and lived more than most 
children from moment to moment. With most children the joy or 
sorrow of the moment is perfect and rounded, with no looking before 
and after, intense as the sudden light and dark of a thunderstorm at 
night. And with Archie, more even than with most children, the 
present was eternal.” 
We will not harrow our readers with the many painful parts 
of the story,—the schoolmaster’s treatment of little Archie, for 
instance,—or with the horrible ones, of which we have decidedly 
more than enough in the graphic and vivid pictures of the rail- 
way collision, and the burning of poor, drunken Mrs. Bompas’s 
house, in which she herself perishes; but we must testify our 
admiration of the power and picturesqueness and evident know- 
ledge displayed in the description of the former. We heartily 
wish that we had not to say that the characteristics of ex- 
travagance and burlesque prevailed much more extensively than 
any others. Not that all the former are caricatures, but that they 
are not interesting or pleasant at all, and that they are so mixed 
up with extravaganza and burlesque as to make us lose any 
sense of reality in the story. 

We have reserved mention of the comic element to the last, as 
it is “Basil’s” stronghold. We cannot think why he has re- 
strained the exercise of this remarkable and most amusing and 
delightful power. We have many comic passages, but we have 
whole chapters in which there is no touch of comedy whatever. 
We wish we had space to quote the admirably comic passages in 
which the boyish scrapes of Archie and Tom are described. We 
wish, indeed, that ‘“‘ Basil” would write a book for boys: he is 
delightful with children and he knows boys thoroughly. He 
has all the love of mischief of a boy, and all the wisdom and 
tenderness of a good woman. With boys or with engineers he 
is clearly at home; and yet his most skilfully drawn characters 
are, we think, the good-natured, worldly Mrs. Tuck, and her 
adored nephew—the self-indulgent scapegrace Dick. The 
former’s devotion—genuine, self-denying devotion—and worldly 
cunning and unscrupulous mendacity, are mixed by a master- 
hand. Her character is natural enough, though her acts are 
made absurdly extravagant. In Dick, too, is most cleverly 
united good-nature and utter unprincipledness, and his acting 
of the part of disinterested, self-sacrificing lover, is exceedingly 
cleverly described. Before we close, we must add that “ Basil” 
knows Yorkshire people and the Yorkshire dialect well, and we 
wish we had had a great deal more of the good Ben and Liz. 
We would beg for a Yorkshire book of poor people and children. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
Witn the exception of the Fortnightly Review, the leading 
magazines of this month are below their ordinary level. The 
articles which will attract most attention in the Fortnightly 
Review are those on “Lord Salisbury ;” on “The Agricultural 
Danger of India,” by Mr. Wilfrid Blunt; on “Judaism,” by 
Mr. Lucien Wolf; and on “Morocco,” by Captain War- 
ren. We have commented elsewhere ou the first of these. 
Mr. Wolf’s exposition of the hygienic regulations of Juda- 
ism is so important and so lucidly stated, that it deserves the 
widest possible circulation. What Mr. Wolf fails to see is 
that the spiritual form of ancient Judaism has for the most 
part been crushed out of it by its eager devotion to tem- 
poral success. Mr. Wolf frankly owns that the Judaism which 
8 the object of his admiration is nothing more than a most 
prudent and astute system of Secularism. Its horizon, and 
hopes, and wishes are all bounded by this brief life. He is roughly 
accurate in saying that “the substantial difference between 





Judaism and Christianity is that the one desires to teach us how 
to live; the other how to die.” The Christian would, of course, 
add that his religion also teaches him how to live; but chiefly 
that he may learn to live as he must live if he is to live for ever. 
Mr. Wolf, who is himself a Jew, discards immortality and the 
whole realm of the invisible from his system, and maintains that 
it never rightly belonged to it. For that reason he adopts the 
hypothesis which would make the Pentateuch of later date than 
the Prophets. The teaching of the Prophets was mere super- 
stitious “ spiritism,” which could not have been developed out 
of the Mosaic “legalism.” In short, true Judaism means the 
art of getting on, of making the most of this world, and com- 
pletely ignoring any other. It must be admitted that the Jews 
have cultivated that art with singular success. But at what a 
cost! What have they, as a race, contributed since the advent of 
Christianity to the progress and elevation of mankind ? Mr. Wil- 
frid Blunt’s article is the first of a series. It is well worth read- 
ing. His intervention, sometimes very mischievous, in Egyptian 
affairs, has naturally raised prejudices against him. But 
his article on India is candid and dispassionate, and gives no 
just ground of complaint on the part of the most sensitive 
officials. He took great pains to get into the confidences and 
real feelings of the natives, avoiding, as far as possible, all 
intercourse with the official class, whether British or native. 
The sum of his observation is that “ there is no love whatever 
lost between the Indians and ourselves, whether they be 
Mahommedan, or Hindu, or Parsi, or native Christian. We do 
nothing to gain their affection, and they waste none on us.” 
What is the cause of this estrangement? In this paper Mr. 
Blunt restricts his examination to the agricultural interest. He 
lays it down as an axiom in politics “that all social convulsions 
have been preceded by a period of growing misery for the agri- 
cultural poor, combined with the growing intelligence? of the 
urban populations ;” and he thinks that events are tending towards 
such a crisis in India, though the crisis may be averted and 
the danger surmounted by wise and generous administration. 
Among the dangers which he enumerates are the following :— 
The native industries and the carrying trade have been gradually 
destroyed by railways and free-trade; and the natives have thus 
to depend, like the male population of Ireland, on the produce 
of the land alone. This does not suffice to provide the ryot with 
the sufficient necessaries of life and with the means of meeting 
his assessment at the same time. And the evil does not lie 
merely in the quantity of taxation, but in its kind and method. 
Stringent forest laws, for example, were absolutely necessary to 
prevent the prodigal waste of timber which had reduced large 
tracts of land to arid wastes. But Mr. Blunt shows that the 
forest laws were carried out with unnecessary severity to the 
ryots, and in some cases with cruelty. The great culprit in this 
respect, according to Mr. Blunt, was Sir Richard Temple. 
“ After the great famine of 1877-78 Sir Richard Temple had 
whole districts enclosed, evicting the ryots and destroying their 
villages. The ryots in turn set fire to the forests, and, but for 
his timely resignation of office, it is said, the whole country would 
have been morally and physically in a blaze. I know that the 
ill-feeling caused by his high-handed action, which reminds one 
of that of William Rufus when he enclosed the New Forest, has 
left behind it memories bitter as those in Ireland to this day.” 
That is a story well worth the consideration of the East 
Gloucestershire farmers, to whom Sir Richard Temple is at 
present paying his addresses. ‘The salt-tax is another sore 
grievance. In several villages Mr. Blunt found that the ryots 
“had been reduced to driving their cattle by night to the places 
where the salt is found, that they might lick it by stealth. When 
caught, however, their cattle were impounded for this offence; and 
latterly orders have been given that the police should collect in 
heaps and destroy all salt whatever found in its natural state 
above ground.” This scarcity of salt, which falls on the poor alone, 
destroys much cattle, and has even bred a kind of leprosy among 
some portions of the population. In the next native rising 
against British rule, should such occur, Mr. Blunt thinks that 
“nothing is more probable than that an appeal will be made to 
the peasantry on the simple grounds of relief from debt and 
reduction of the land-tax, and that it will not be made in vain.” 
The root of all this evil, in Mr. Blunt’s judgment, is that “two 
English interests have to be served first before any attention can 
be paid to the necessities of those who supply the revenue,— 
first, the Anglo-Indian Administration must be maintained in 
full employment—in pay, allowances, and, according to native 
ideas, luxuries; and secondly, every kind of advantage must 
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be given to English trade.” He argues that the scale of pay to 
British officials is far in excess of the necessity, but we question 
whether a lower rate of pay would not introduce much greater 
evils by lowering the calibre of ability and character which we 
could command. Mr. Blunt found a general disposition in 
favour of an income-tax among the well-to-do classes of natives. 
Captain Warren’s article on “ Morocco” is opportune. Its aim is 
to direct attention to the intrigues of France in that country; and 
his conclusion is, that if France get possession of Tangiers, 
Gibraltar would cease to command the Straits. Mr. Thorold 
Rogers has a learned and useful article on the House of Lords. 
It is curious that so able and well-read a man should fail to 
see that he weakens his argument by intemperance of language 
and occasional unfairness of statement. Still, his paper is well 
worth reading. He mentions one curious fact. For more 
than seventy years, it seems, the House of Lords refused to 
allow Scotch Peers who received English peerages to take their 
seats. They yielded at last, after the Judges had decided that 
they had exceeded their powers. Mr. Rogers contends that the 
Lords have no unqualified hereditary right to legislate, and 
labour under no incapacity to resign their peerages. 


Neither the Contemporary nor the Nineteenth Century is up 
to the mark this month,—at least, on questions of the hour. 
The Contemporary, however, has several interesting articles. 
Professor Seeley leads off with the first of a series of articles 
on Goethe, which promise to be interesting. He writes 
as an enthusiastic yet critical admirer of the great German 
author. In his “ Christianity and the Equality of the Sexes,” 
Mr. Llewelyn Davies sails round his subject rather than directly 
attacks it. The upshot of his paper is that the teaching 
of the New Testament is far more favourable to the social 
equality of the sexes than is commonly supposed. Many will 
agree with Mr. Davies in that proposition who cannot see their 
way to the adoption of the full programme of the advocates of 
Women’s Suffrage. Mr. Davies does not tell us whether he 
adopts it, and his argument, therefore, lacks point. In an article 
on “ The British Association at Montreal,” Principal Grant sup- 
plies what is really a pleasant and instructive handbook to the 
members of the Association. One passage is noteworthy. Quoting 
Mr. D'Arcy M’Gee’s saying, “If, in my day, Ireland had been 
governed as Canada is now governed, I would have been as 
sound a Constitutionalist as is to be found in Ireland,” Principal 
Grant makes this the text of an argument for granting Ireland, 
‘with the least possible delay, as large a measure of Home Rule as 
is consistent with the preservation of the central authority in unim- 
paired strength”; a qualification which he explains as meaning 
that you must govern Ireland “ in accordance with the constitu- 
tionally expressed wishes of its own people in every matter that 
does not involve the dissolution of the unity of the Empire.” 
Mr. Bonghi contributes an instructive and very appreciative 
article on Leo XIII.—a great Pope in every respect, but one 
whose liberal views and tolerant disposition are checked and 
hampered by the circumstances of his position. One great aim 
of his pontificate, so far, has been to bring about a good under- 
standing between the Church and temporal Government in all 
parts of the world,—a policy for which Mr. Errington, M.P. for 
Longford, deserves no small credit. Ina paper on “ Party Govern- 
ment,” Mr. Macfie argues in favour of Government by Parliament 
instead of by Cabinet; and Mr. Traill contributes a tolerably 
fair article, tinged with his usual vein of cynicism, on ‘ The 
Political Crisis.” Dr. Paley enlists the metal gold into the 
interminable list of contributions to the somewhat tiresome 
theory of sun-worship,—a theory which a French wit has lately 
reduced to absurdity by a most ingenious argument in which he 
resolves Mr. Max Miller into a sun-myth. 


There is no article of any special merit in the Nineteenth 
Century. It opens with a “ symposium ”—to quote Mr. Knowles’s 
inaccurate expression—on the question of the Franchise. The 
writers are the Duke of St. Albans, Mr. A. J. Balfour, Mr. 
Lyulph Stanley, Mr. George Howell, and Lord Lymington ; men 
whose opinions on the subject are well known, but whose articles 
add nothing to the general stock of knowledge. Mr. Archibald 
Forbes’ article gives a clear summary of a fair criticism of the 
Egyptian campaign from an American point of view. In“A 
Tangled Skein,” Dr. Charles Mackay contributes an interesting 
paper on the Shakspearian sonnet. Dr. Jessopp is always inter- 
esting, and in his “ Prophet of Walnut-Tree Yard,” he gives a 
curious account of some of the fanatical prophets of Puritanism 


The only article in the National Review that has any 
special bearing on the events of the day is that on 
“Poisoning the Wells,” by which the anonymous writer 
means the assertion of Liberals that the Tories are opposed 
to the rural franchise, and distrust the new voters. But 
if that assertion is untrue, the Tories have a more simple 
and effective means of refutation than magazine articles. Let 
them prove their trust by agreeing to the enfranchisement of 
the agricultural labourers. Till they have done s0, they will 
argue in vain that they really trust men to whom they deny 
votes. If they were not afraid of the new voters, the delay 
of a Redistribution Bill would not have such grotesque terrors. 
for them. We are sorry to observe, in an article devoted 
to the exposure of Liberal misrepresentation, the garbled 
quotation from Mr. Bright’s speech. Lady John Manners 
pleads with feminine sympathy and grace for diminution 
of the hours of the overworked employés in our shops; and 
Mr. Saintsbury contributes a piece of good criticism on Lock. 
hart. Mr. Smith’s paper on “ French Proceedings in Mada- 
gascar ” is flavoured with some of the odiwm theologicum against 
Roman Catholic missionaries ; but it is a useful contribution to 
the subject. Nothing can be more discreditable than the offen- 
sive patronage of Roman Catholic missions abroad by a 
Government which has made open war upon Christianity at 
home. 


Is there anything in paper and print heavier than the Tory 
organ that hails from that one of the three kingdoms which hag 
most nearly emancipated itself from Toryism? The political 
articles in Blackwood are always silly, but occasionally we have- 
found them diverting, chiefly in the dull season. This time 
they are deeply depressing. The would-be facetiousness of 
“Curiosities of Politics,’ and the rocking-horse rampage on 
which the writer of “ Justice for the Lords” starts, a propos of 
the impetus which Lord Salisbury has unintentionally given 
to political progress by his action with respect to the Franchise 
Bill, are not amusing. We really cannot smile at a writer who 
describes one of the three kingdoms as a “ hyena,” and proposes 
that it shall be governed as such by the incoming Tories ; or at 
a writer who offends the common-sense in which even Tories can- 
not be‘all and equally deficient, by the following passage, which 
relates to the “rope-round-his-neck”’ incident. The passage is 
a remarkable instance of the rabid hatred that is inspired by the 
unassailable greatness and the patriotism of the Prime Minister : 
—‘ We remember,” thus runs the passage, “the exposures of a 
great many political scandals; but considering the fiendish 
character of the offence and the position of the offender, we 
doubt whether any turpitude of modern times equals that which 
we are now condemning.” After this stuttering and screaming 
invective, we have a plaintive entreaty “that the Conservative 
subjects of her Majesty will rouse themselves and combine 
for resistance to outrage and to breaches of the law; and 
will take steps for letting it be known that, if not the 
more noisy, they are the more numerous and by far the 
more intelligent portion of the community.” What, then, 
have they to fear? If they have numbers as well as 
brains on their side, why need the poor Tories want to 
be protected from the fury of “sham” demonstrations of 
absolutely well-behaved people, especially if they are only 
pining to be able to admit the Conservative working-man into 
their majority by the greater part of two millions? The in- 
genuous writer who wants to have the despotic privileges of the 
Crown restored in order to force the authority of the Lords 
upon the House of Commons and the nation, has seated himself 
upon the horns of a dilemma; and we are content to leave him 
there, bidding him meditate the while upon the fate of certain 
batrachians, of which it is recorded that,— 

“The Frogs committed suicide to save themselves from slaughter.”’ 

There is of late a girlish vivacity, too trippingly tripping, 
about Blackwoodian fiction. It reminds us of Volumnia Dead- 
lock’s pearl necklace and carmine,in combination with her eye- 
glass and her flirtation with the dreadful old General at Bath. 
“The Waters of Hercules,” a serial just begun, has a good deal 
of this galvanised, rather ghastly, vivacity about it. The series 
of sketches called “ Berlin in 1884” is concluded, in a strain too 
uniformly eulogistic of the Imperial family to be convincing. The 
Hohenzollerns would seem to constitute a small Olympus, in 
which none of the gods or goddesses were ever naughty. The 
concluding sketch contains interesting passages relative to 
Prince Bismarck. “Some Translations from the Russian of 





in the seventeenth century. 


Lermontoff” strike us as very good indeed, Of course, we 
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cannot judge of the fidelity of the rendering, but there is no 
doubt about the true poetry of the four short pieces given. 

In Macmillan we have a comprehensive, lucidly-put “ Review 
ofthe Month,”—that month which, the writer thinks, may be 
the date of a new turning-point in the history of the country, 
and one of the greatest steps in our political progress. The 
tone of this summary is temperate, and the article ought to be 
useful; for it puts the crisis intelligibly before readers who may 
not have had time or opportunity to follow its history. These 
magazine summaries are good things. We do not do anything 
go perfect as the summary of the Revue des Deux Mondes; 
put, for the space allotted to it, Macmillan gives a very credit- 
able “ Review.” The story of the friendship between Carlyle and 
Dr. Neuberg has recently been told by Dr. Althaus in the German 

riodical called Unsere Zeit. Macmillan gives us a number of 

letters written by Carlyle and Neuberg between the years 1848 
and 1867. From these letters we gain a pleasanter impression 
of Carlyle than any we have received of late; they show him, 
wo should think, at his best, and have comparatively few of his 
affectations, though there is a passage about the noble sadness 
that befits the approach of the Eternities; and “the empty, 
grinning apery of commonplace creatures and their loud 
jnanities”’ is a sentence charged with the arrogant egotism 
of the writer as a gazogene is charged with gas. Hereisa 
touching paragraph; the “account notes” had probably some 
remorseful associations for Carlyle :—* In a little memorandum 
book now in possession of Neuberg’s niece there are these words 
in Carlyle’s handwriting. ‘A pocket-book (came long ago from 
Goethe and Weimar) has some old account-booksof hers; done at 
Craigenputtock probably enough. O tempus edax; O thou all 
destroyer! (Yesterday I attended Neuberg’s funeral, March 
27th, 1867; Erskine’s sisters are both dead.) Pocket of this 
has some memoranda of mine. I shall probably enough not see 
it again, T.C. (March 28th), tristis, fessus, solitarius,—Oh, my 
loved one, where ? where?” With most of the views of the 
writer of an article on “ Recent Fiction in England and France” 
we agree; but it is surprising to find no mention of either 
Dickens, Trollope, or Charles Reade, in a list of the masters 

of the art of novel-writing, whose passing away has left it with- 
out any great artist. Nor do we think so meanly as the writer 

of those who are still working. Mr. Besant and Mrs. Oliphant 
are not the only, although they are the first, of existing English 
novelists deserving honourable mention, and who can claim that 
they maintain the traditions of the caste ; but the writer names 
not even those. In fact, he deals far more justly and discrimin- 
atingly with French than with English fiction. The author of 
this article puts the “ situation” in true and strong colours in 
the following passage, in which we regret to see that he treats 

‘the decline of religion ” in England as a foregone conclusion :— 

“In many of us those needs which are fed by poetry, and art, and 

religion, will depend more and more for their satisfaction, as the 
direct influence of religion declines, upon poetry and the different 
arts of representation. And if those ideal aims, of which religion 
was once the accepted interpreter, are to be gradually excluded from 
the whole field of art; if the gaze of mankind is to be slowly and 
inevitably withdrawn from all that once cheered and stirred the soul, 
from all that for generations has breathed a meaning into existence, 
and hope into the race, in order to fix itself exclusively upon the 
harder and viler facts by which we are surrounded—what can we 
say of the artists who have brought the change about, but 
that they have betrayed their trust, that they have made the 
burthen weighing on man heavier, and the prospect before his 
eyes darker than before? The mission of art since the beginning 
of things has been to heal, to inspire, to charm, to bring the lower 
realities of the world into contact with the higher. So understood, 
at any rate, art has been made a means of happiness. It is clearly 
a paradox to maintain that such art as that of Sapho, or L’ Assommoir, 
or Madame Bovary, or Fanny, can ever be a means of happiness to 
any human being. Therefore, if the realists of the French school 
carry the position, if they impose their view on the art of the future, 
one of the few means of happiness at the disposal of humanity will 
have dropped out of its grasp and ken, leaving it the poorer and 
meaner for the loss.” 

Mr. Archer contributes to Macmillan an excellent article on 

“Twelfth Night at the Lyceum.” His view of the play is very 

well put, and his criticism of its revival by Mr. Irving and the 

Lyceum Company is discerning and just. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


——_—»——_ 
The Ewpositor, August. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—The first 
article in this number is, perhaps, the most interesting. Canon 


Farrar examines the bearing of that remarkable document, “The | 
Teaching of the Twelve Apostles’’ on tho Canon of the New Testa- | Mouse. 





ment. How far does the writer confirm that Canon by his quota- 
tions? The substance of what is said may be thus put. The refer- 
ences to St. Matthew are indubitable; so, it may be said, are those 
to St. Luke. There is one passage that points pretty clearly to an 
acquaintance with the Acts:—“Thou shalt share all things with thy 
brother, and shalt not say they are thine own.” These are expres- 
sions which suggest a possible origin in other books; but, as Canon 
Farrar puts it, “there is no certain quotation from any writer of 
the New Testament, except St. Matthew and St. Luke.” Still 
there are noteworthy resemblances to St. Paul. A certain school 
of theologians, we see, denounces the “Teaching” as_ heretical. 
This is not surprising, for it certainly is adverse to some 
favourite theories. Professor J. Massie’s paper on “The Irony 
of St. Paul,” is a careful and interesting study, as is also that 
by the editor, “A Day in Pilate’s Life’? We agree with Dr. 
Cox that it is easy to be too harsh in one’s judgment of 
Pilate, but we do not see the justice of the censure which he pro- 
nounces on the Creeds, as “condemning him to an odious immor- 
tality.” ‘He is branded and pilloried afresh,” writes Dr. Cox, not 
very judiciously, “whenever the so-called ‘ Apostle’s Creed’ is re- 
cited.” Surely the real significance of the words “under Pontins 
Pilate” is quite different. They are intended to emphasize the his- 
torical reality of the event. The suffering is not a figure of speech ; 
it was a real event which happened at a definite time and place. The 
other articles are ‘‘ No Resurrection Impossible,” and ‘“ The Septua- 
gint Additions to the Hebrew Text.” 

Temple Bar, which has fallen-off in the quality of its serial 
fictions, has two articles of interest. They are “ Some Points in the 
Year’s Art,’’ by Mr. Frederick Wedmore, and the first part of 
“ Personal Reminiscences of Charles Reade,” by Mr. John Coleman. 
“The Red Manor,” said to be written by Lord Lytton’s daughter, a 
girl in her teens, is not remarkable for originality. 

Belgravia is above the average. It gives us a very interest- 
ing article by Mr. Proctor on ‘Upright Man,” which may be 
summed up for general purposes as strongly confirmatory of the 
views of Gay’s “Travelled Monkey.” ‘The Child of the Phalan- 
stery” is an exceedingly clever skit upon certain scientific, social, 
and economic fads. Its seriousness, its sentiment, its grave irony 
are admirable. ‘“ Dr. Jerrold” is also a clever story. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine is dull. An article on ‘‘ Alma-Mater on 
Sea” is a description of St. Andrews, and is inaccurate in its infor- 
mation on some points. The author is mistaken in saying, “ Even 
now the Duffs are Earls of Fife.” There is no such title. The peer- 
age is an Irish one, the title is “ Earl Fife,’ and neither the title 
nor the family of Duff has anything to do with the ancient Thaneship. 
The writer seems to have picked up, haphazard, some superficial 
information about the Culdees, and carelessly retailed it. He need 
not have gone to any more difficult source than Montalembert to have 
avoided this. 

Good Words has some timely studies of Nature in her summer 
moods, and a very good paper on the “ Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children.”’ The illustrations are remarkably bad. A portrait ap- 
pended to a conventional memoir of Princess Alice is a distinct libel ; 
the good Grand Duchess looks tearful and tipsy. 

The Sunday Mayazine. A very interesting article on “ Mount 
Carmel,’ by Mr. Laurence Oliphant, is the best thing in this 
magazine. We are sorry to find the fiction growing in feebleness, 
and the religious poetry in familiarity. We regard this tendency of 
the present day as a very bad one, and entirely opposed to the pre- 
cept and example of Scripture. 

The Army and Navy Magazine. This isa good number. There are 
the usual “ Service” growls, of course, and there is a scheme for 
making the Army more effective at a cost of four millions sterling 
per annum, which does not appear to us very profound ; but the other 
papers are worth reading. Colonel Malleson’s narrative of the 
Battle of Lake Trasimenus is extremely interesting and vivid. 

The English Illustrated Magazine. This too, is a good number 
“‘Cutlers and Cutlery at Sheffield” is an interesting and instructive 
article, and a paper on James Ward, the famous painter of animals, 
is pleasant reading. Surely ‘The Armourer’s ’Prentices” ought to 
be out of their time by now. This story is dull enough to have 
strangled the magazine at its birth, if it had depended at all upon its 
fiction for success. Under the title of “ A Master Builder” (William 
of Wykeham), we have a charming description, beautifully illus- 
trated, of Winchester College and Cathedral. The illustrations 
generally are excellent, but the frontispiece, an engraving of Mr. 
Gregory’s unpleasant picture, “Dawn,” is very disagreeable. The 
worn-out debauchee, in an impossible attitude, holding the fast young 
woman’s cloak, while the tired musician stumbles over the last bars 
of the dance-music, and the pure light of day reveals the ugliness of 
the scene, make a combination even less pleasing in black and white 
than we thought it on the canvas. 

Among the Clods; or, Phases of Farm Life, as Seen by a Town 
(Tinsley Brothers.)—The “Town Mouse,” as town mice are 
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apt to do, suffered from dyspepsia, and consulted a physician; the 
physician prescribed fresh air and ease of mind, and, as the best means 
of carrying out this behest, the author joined the “family circle of a 
certain farmer, in some sort a connection or retainer of the family 
[what family ?] down in Wessex.’’ In plain English, he went to 
lodge in a farm-house, and wrote a book about it. We wish he had 
not, for the writing of these three hundred and odd pages, cach con- 
taining nearly three hundred words, must have cost him a great deal 
of time and trouble, and the result is not “according-ly,” as they 
say in the north country. The record of a month or two spent ina 
farm-house, written by a lover of nature and a student of human 
nature, might be made very interesting. Nothing could be more de- 
lightful than a book of this sort done by a writer with a few—we should 
bargain only for a few—of the gifts of George Eliot or Richard Jefferies. 
Even a simple description of the daily life of a farmer’s family, 
though lacking in humour and sympathy, might, nevertheless, if not 
too long, be entertaining. But the “Town Monse”’ could not write 
simply to save his life; his literary style is a sort of bastard Tele- 
grvaphese ; he has no more sense of humour than a fish, and tries to 
make up for the deficiency by being painfully funny and unpleasantly 
verbose. He describes a London fog as “the peculiar compound 
which does reluctant duty for breathable air in and about the Metro- 
politan Railway, on one of the platforms of which institution I 
passively endured incipient suffocation, while train after train, the 
engines hideous with curiously contorted pipes, decorated with in- 
geniously diversified arrangements of coloured lamps, and panting as 
though utterly exhausted at every breathing-space, came and went 
between every quarter of London, except that particular spot which 
was my goal.’’ When he wants to say that, being invited to drink 
something, he chose beer, the author puts it thus:—“ Upon being 
consulted by the Colonel (a stage American) as to what we will 
drink, we give in our adherence to beer, which is in due course pro- 
duced.” ‘ Adherence to beer” is good. It must not be supposed that 
the “ Town Mouse” is always “among the clods.” His digressions 
are many, and he takes frequent occasion to deliver judgment on men 
and things. He seems to take a lively pleasure in talking about him- 
self, and discourses with easy confidence through a whole chapter 
on the books he likes and the way he reads, and decides the 
relative rank of authors with all the assurance of a literary pope. 
He thinks books may fairly be classed ‘‘according to the number 
of times they will bear consecutive re-reading.’ And this is 
how he applies the standard :—“As I would always far rather 
peruse a well-known old favourite, than attempt a new and unknown 
book, only to become bogged in a depth of verbiage or dulness, upon 
commencing to make the acquaintance of a book, I first read it at 
racing pace—rather presti-visitating it, to coin a new word, than 
skimming it—and, if the result of the general survey is satisfactory, 
I turn back with confidence to the work of reading it steadily through 
from cover to cover.’’ Not a bad system, though perhaps not quite so 
novel as “‘ Town Mouse” imagines; but we fear that few will return with 
confidence to the work of reading his book from cover to cover; for 
let them take the preliminary canter through its pages as carefully 
and rapidly as they may, they can hardly help being bogged in the 
depth of verbiage and dulness with which they abound. 

Information and Illustration. By the Rev. G. 8. Bowes, B.A. 
(James Nisbet and Co.)—This is a parson’s common-place book, and 
consists of ‘‘ facts, figures, and anecdotes,” intended, as it would 
seem, for the help of brother-clergymen, Sanday-school teachers, 
and temperance lecturers. Many of them, we should think, have 
been cut out of newspapers with scissors, some are very old, and 
few original; but all are used to point a moral, and to every 
anecdote is tagged a suitable religious reflection, for the most part as 
common-place as the book itself. Clearly, the author is a worthy 
man and a sincere Christian, and his motives demand our respect ; 
yet some of his arguments in favour of religion are of questionable 
utility, and so very old and unsophisticated, that, in reading the book, 
we referred more than once to the title-page, in order to make sure 
that the date of publication was really 1884, not 1804. What can it 
avail, for instance, to put to “every infidel” the questions propounded 
by Mr. Bowes? One is,— How do you account for the inequalities 
in the moral government of the world?” Another,—‘ How do you 
account for it that most infidels are men of immoral lives, and for 
the fact that Voltaire, Rousseau, Hume, Tom Paine, &c. [sic] died 
unhappy deaths?” Where, it might be asked in return, do you find 
your infidels ? There are doubters and disbelievers of various degrees 
in abundance, but avowed infidels are rarely met with,—in England 
at least. And what would Mr. Bowes say, if the man to whom he 
imputed infidelity should deny that most infidels are men of immoral 
lives, and assert that it was precisely the inequalities in the moral 
government of the world that had made him a sceptic ? But the height 
of absurdity is reached when our author tells with evident satisfaction 
how Talleyrand confuted one infidel and Napoleon another. Both these 
men, it is true, professed some sort of belief in Christianity, but the 
religion uf the ex-Bishop of Autun was on a level with his morals, 
and his morals were those of a Voltairian noble of the old régime ; 


a 
while as for Napoleon, he was one of the most unscrupulous 
evil-doers whom the modern world has produced. If ever 8 
man made evil his good, and self his god, that man was Napoleon 
Bonaparte, and his career and fall, and the terrible punishment that 
befell the nation which made him its master and hero, are among the 
most striking proofs we possess of the divine government of the 
world, and show that not even the most gifted of their kina 
may defy with impunity the moral law which God has written 
in the heart of man. It is because we honour Mr. Bower’s 
motives and sympathise with his object that we regret to see him 
support a good cause with bad arguments; and we would pray him to 
remember that mere profession of religion is of small account, 
and that an honest sceptic is a far better man than an in. 
sincere Christian. For the rest, Information and Illustration 
contains many useful facts of the tit-bit order, and as tit. 
bits seem to be preferred now-a-days to literature, the book may 
find readers, the more especially as its reflections are not above the 
level of the meanest capacity. 

Man Proposes. By Mrs. A. Phillips. (W. H. Allen and Co.)—I¢ 
is singular that the author of this novel, in which there isa great 
deal to admire and very little to find fault? with, should have made 
so grave a mistake as to bring her story to a conclusion which 
upsets its purpose. The worthless, indeed brutal, hero, Roland 
Austin, marries a poor but lovely, interesting, and well-educated 
girl, Hagar Mullocks, conceals his marriage from the meanest kind of 
pride, persecutes his wife by enforcing her entire separation from 
her mother—an excellent old woman, whose only crime is letting 
lodgings — proves himself in every way a coward and a bully, 
punishes his victim’s disobedience to his orders in going to her 
mother’s deathbed, by tearing her child from her, and boasting 
of the shameful law that permits him to do this deed, and is 
punished in his turn by the death of the child (whom he loves 
much more, we suspect, than such a man could love a child) through 
an accident, of which he is the cause. His remorse and repent- 
ance bring about a reconciliation with his wife, and the acknowledg- 
ment of his marriage. This story, which is always well, and 
sometimes beautifully written, and full of thought and feeling, 
would have been admirable had it ended there, although we 
should always have trembled for the happiness of Hagar, and 
felt that, even in a modified Roland Austin, she ‘had a wolf 
by the ears.” Mrs, Phillips, however, must needs set things right for 
the Austins, and for that mean pride which was the motive of 
Roland’s vile conduct; so she tries back on an expedient as 
hackneyed as the New Zealander, and reveals the real parentage of 
Hagar. Roland’s wife turns out to be his consin, and of 
course a fitting mate for him. This is weakness indeed. We gather 
from Mrs. Phillips’s novel that she is a follower of Swedenborg ; she 
sets forth some of the less fanciful and far-fetched notions of the 
“Swedish seer”’ very attractively. The book is extremely taking, 
and there is a poetical strain in it that is as strange to modern fiction 
as it is welcome to those who remember the softer, sweeter, more 
Christian, and more human tone of the stories of older days. 

Hunt-Room Stories and Yachting Yarns. By the Author of 
“ Across Country.”? (Chapman and Hall.)—These stories are reprinted 
from the Court Circular and the Country Gentleman. They hardly seem 
to us worth reprinting; but there are, doubtless, readers for tales of 
“runs” that emulate those by which Mickey Free assured the 
readers of ‘Charles O’Malley,””— 


“Ould Mike Blare ’ud make you stare, 
*Av he had ye wud the Blazers.” 


There is little humour in the hunting stories, and we would rather 
the hero of a tolerably pleasant love-tale had not been presented to 
us in the act of thrashing an exhausted horse unmercifully up asteep 
hill. The young lady, we think, would have done well to say “ No!” 
to the gentleman who took this means of hastening to her presence. 
The most ardent sportsman cannot torture a yacht, and therefore 
the exploits of the ‘Aphrodite’ form easier reading; but the big 
volume is much ado about nothing, after all. 


The Pity of It. By Mrs. E. M. Smith. (Hurst and Blackett.)— 
The author of this story has done better things. In the present 
instance, she has encumbered herself with a plot which is too 
much for her; she has blundered in constructing and working 
it out, and she has fallen into the fatal fault of facetiousness. 
Wiggles is a dreadful bore, and this is all the more 
lamentable because Wiggles is the young lady heroine of the 
story—(it has a much preferable old lady heroine also)—and 
her advertising for a house under that name, and then pregenting 
herself in her native elegance and beauty tothe surprised Mrs. Byles, 
is supposed to be very funny indeed. It is not funny, and Wiggles 
is very worrying, because the author persists in trying to make her 
humorous; otherwise, her courage, her devotion to her mother, and 
her resolute wrestling with the family troubles, would make her 
interesting. The author might have evolved a good novel out of the 
plot of this one; she, at any rate, contrives skilfully to keep a secret 





which the reader would like to find out, for so long as she means to 
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rve it, and this is something, under the hard requirements of the 


three-volume régime. 

Memoir of Captain Prescot William Stephens, R.N. By B. A. 
Heywood, M.A. (James Nisbet and Co.)—The subject of this 
memoir was a “worthy” indeed. A good officer, a good man in 
every relation of life, zealous in his duties, instant in prayer, fervent 
of spirit, and in serving to the best of what we take to have been his 
rather narrow views, the cause of religion. Mr. Heywood has fal- 
filled bis task admirably, and the Memoir has much to recommend it 
to the general reader; while it will be of especial interest to those 
who like to study the history of souls in their relations with God, and 
the outward and visible mark of those relations that is made by 
active zeal for the spiritual welfare of men. 
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“Has acquired a leading 
place in public esteem through- 
out the world.”’— British Medi- 
cal Journal, May 31st, 1884, 
on the International Health 
Exhibition. 
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TABLE WATERS.” | 
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The popularity Pepsine has acquired as almost a specific for chronic dyspepsia. 
indigestion, &c., is due to the fact that it is the nearest possible production of the 
active principle of the gastric juice of the stomach. Unfortunately, like all other in- 
ventions of a like nature, Pepsine has been notslightly discredited by the spurious 
manufactures that have been issued from time to time; it is therefore necessary 
as a guarantee of its efficacy to see that each bottle bears the maker’s name, 
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‘Is as nearly tasteless as Cod Liver 
Oil can be.””—Lancet. 
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oil.’’—British Medical Journal. 
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“ Certain and Painless, Soft and Mild.” 
—Professor Von GARTNER, Stuttgart. 
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—Professor Von NUSSBAUM. 
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THE ‘“‘MULTIPLEX” COPYING PROCESS. 
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Full particulars post free.—C. FELLOWS, 4 Merridale Street, Wolverhampton, 





ELHI MEDICAL MISSION (S.P.G.)—Established 1867. 
The First Female Medical Mission begun in India. 

The Delhi and South Punjab Mission of the S.P.G. carries on its work among 
over 3,000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
and villages. .Its work is carried on,—(1) By training native agents. (2) By 
philanthropical agencies, of which the most important is medical work among 
women and children. (3) By day and night schools for boys and young men, 
with 1,535 pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 792 pupils. (5) By dividing the 
city and country into districts, giving each a systematic parochial organisation, 
for both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical Mission attended 12,983 
cases, with an average of 121 sick attended daily. Owing to the growth of the work 
the Missionaries are responsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and above annual 
grants from the Society and Government. 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in particular, 
will be gladly received and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER (Delhi); or by Rev. W. 
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ICTORIA UNIVERSITY, 
MANCHESTER. 

This University Confers DEGRENS in ARTS, 
SCIENCE, LAW, and MEDICINE on those who 
have pursued prescribed Courses of Study in a 
College of the University, and have passed the 
necessary Examinations. 

An outline of the general Statutes and Regulations, 
with the Subjects of the various Examinations, and 
the Medical Statutes and Regulations in full, may be 
obtained from the Registrar. 

A. T. BENTLEY, M.A., 
Registrar. 
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WINSLOW, BUCKS, for 100 Sons of Clergy, 
Army and Navy, Medical Men, &. Thirty guineas 
per annum more or less, according to age, with small 
definite extras, and an Entrance Fee of Five guineas. 
Terms considerably reduced to brothers and orphans. 
Good education and diet, very little sickness, and 
unexceptionable parental reference.—Address, Rev. 
Dr. JAMES. 


T. MARK’S SCHOOL, WINDSOR. 
Warden—Rev. STEPHEN HAWTREY, M.A. 
TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 and 
£20 per annum will be COMPETED for on 
September 16th. One limited to boys under 14. 
For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, St. 
Mark’s School, Windsor, 





re SCHOOL, 
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Director—Rev. ALEX. ANDERSON, LL.D. 





A Select BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS, with | 
liberal education, especially adapted either for Pro- | 


fessional or Commercial Life. Attached are extensive 
playgrounds, tennis-court, &c. 

Particulars of successes of Old Pupils in competi- 
tions for Civil Services, Royal Engineers, &c., can be 
supplied. 

Session 1884-85 will commence on September Ist. 


Prospectus and all information may be had on } 


application to 
JOHN CLARKE, M.A., Head Master. 





AUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, formerly 
Head Mistress of the Norwich High Schoo! for 
Girls,OF FERS to ELDER GIRLS aCOMFORTABLE 
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Modern Languages, Music, and Painting.—Bois Cerf, | 
| THALER. 


Lausanne, Switzerland. 


EB hata rt COLLEGE of 
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(1.) An ASSISTANT LECTURER in GREEK and 

LATIN. Salary, £185 a year; and 

(2.) An ASSISTANT LECTURER in FRENCH 

and GERMAN, Salary, £155 a year. 

Candidates are required to send Testimonials to 
| the HON. SECRETARIES, Lonsdale Chambers, 
27 Chaucery Lane, London, before September Ist 
Further information may be obtained from the 
PRINCIPAL, at a arama 

B. T. ULIAMS, ? , P 
LEWIS MORRIS, § Hon. Secretaries. 
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A VILLA, OUCHY, LAUSANNE. 
—Established 1840, for the Education of 
Gentlemen’s Sons. Preparation for Civil and Mili- 
tary Examinations. 1 arge house, well ventilated and 
drained, Situation most healthy ; good playgrounds, 
| Highest references in England. Terms, £100 per 
annum.—Apply to the Principal, Dr. M. AUCKEN- 








RS. LAWRENCEH’S CLASSES 
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Vaoancies for three Resident Pupils,—For particulars, 
apply to Mrs. LAWRENCE, 
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PrincripaL—Mrs. CASE. 
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unter (J.), Solving Problems in Higher Arithmetic, cr 8vo...... (Longmans 6 y i sort. =e 

Johnson (G.), The Defence of Harvey, 12m0........+...ceseeseeeees (Smith & Elder) 2/0 To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 


Lee (V.), The Countess of Albany, cr 8vo...... 
Little (L. M.), Persephone, cr 8V0..............sceeseeeeers 
Newman (F. W.), Crhistianity in its Cradle, cr 8yo.. 
Pandurang Hari, 12m0.................0..0.ss0seees iborssee 
Reeston (D.). Footprints on the Sands, 12mo.. 
Reville (A.), The Hibbert Lectures, 1884, 8vo. 
Richards (R.), Our Voyage, cr 8V0 ...........6. 
Saunders (K.), High Mills, er 8vo............ 










Speedy (T.), Sport in the Highlands, 8VO ..........c0....ceceeeeees (W. Blackwood) 1 


Spencer (H.), Man versus the State ....... 
idocq, the French Spy, er Svo ..... ss 
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It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Eprror, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 





OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, 


CIRENCESTER, 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845. 


WITH LARGE FARM ATTACHED FOR THE 
PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION. 


For intending Land Owners and Occupiers, Land 
gents, Surveyors, Colonists, &, 





PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND 
and GORDON, K.G. 
ComMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE, Chairman, 
The Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 
The Right Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart., 


Lieutenant-Colonel R. Nigel F. Kingscote, C.B., M.P. 
* George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq, M.P. 

Ambrose L. Goddard, Fsq. 

William John Edmonds, Esq. 

Major T. W. Chester Mas‘er, M.P. 

M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, E-y., M.P. 

The Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton, 


For Prospectus of College and Farm, List of 
Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
PRINCIPAL. 


NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, October 7th. 


HE LONDON HOSPITAL and 
MEDICAL COLLEGE, Mile End, E.—The 
SESSION 1884-5 will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, 
October Ist, 1884, when the Prizes for the past Session 
and the Nurs‘ng Probationers’ Prizes will be distri- 
buted at 8 p.m., by the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, 
M.P., accompanied by the Lady Mayoress, There 
will be a Conversazione, to which all past and 
present students are invited. FOUR ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, value £60, £40, £30, and £20, 
will be offered for competition at the end of 
September to new students, Fees for Lectures 
and Hospital Practice, 90 guineas in one payment, or 
100 guineas in three instalments. Ali resident and 
other Hospital appointments are free. And the 
holders of all the Resident Appointments are provided 
with rooms and board eutirely free of expense. 
The resident appointments consist of Five House. 
Physiciancies, Five House-Surgeoncies, and One 
Accoucheurship; Two Dressers and Two Maternity 
Pupils also reside in the Hosp tal. Special entries 
may be made for Medical and Surgical Practice. The 
London Hospital is now in direct communication by 
rail and tram with all parts of the Metropolis, and 
the Metropolitan, District, East London, and South- 
Eastern Railways have stations, Within a minute’s 
walk of the Hospital and College. 
For prospectus and particulars, apply personally or 
by letter to 














_ Mile End, E. —_ MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 
_™ SCHOOL, ESSEX. 
Founded 1564. 


Head Master—Rev. D. S. INGRAM, M.A., Thirteenth 
Classic, 1882. 

Among the honours gained 1874-1884, have been 3 
Firsts, 18 Seconds, and 24 Thirds at Oxford and 
Santesaae, besides admissions to Woolwich, Cooper’s 

, &e. 

Those of the present year include Scholarships at 
Corpus Christi and Hertford Colleges, and an Exhibi- 
bition at Wadham. 

NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on Septem. 
ber 18th, 


ETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 

At the CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 
the FIRST PLACE in all England has been TAKEN 
by this COLLEGE in 1870, 1876, 1880, 1882, and at 
the London Matriculation Exhibitions won in 1881 
and 1883. Special attention paid to junior boys.— 
For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head Master, A. 
W. YOUNG, E c., M.A. 





EUENHEIM COLLEGE, 
HEIDELBERG. 

Head Master, Rev. F. ARMITAGE, M.A., First 
Class Classical Tripos, late Modern Language Master 
at Clifton College. Second Master, R. ALLPRESS, 

A., Trin. Coll., Cambridge; assist:d by Seven 
Resident French and German Masters. 

BOYS PREPARED for Sandhurst and Woolwich, 
for Public Schools and Universities, or for Com- 
mercial Life. Large football and cricket ground. 
Fives court. English diet. German spoken. Refer- 
ences to Dean of Westminster, President of Trinity 
College, Oxford, or to parents of boys in the School. 


GROSVENOR 


NEW 


GALLERY 


BOND STREET, W. 





LIBRARY, 





TERMS _.... 


ADVAN TAGES—Anple and continuous supply of Books. 
Large and varied selection of Musical Works. 
Newest French and German Books. 

—From SEVEN SHILLINGS upwards. 
For periods of THREE MONTHS and upwards. 





GROSVENOR 


For particulars, apply to 
THE LIBRARIAN, 


GALLERY 


NEW BOND STREET, W. 


LIBRARY, 





COMPLETED SCHEME 


OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 





Guarantee of Surrender-value : 


Offices, 10 Fleet Street, E.C. 





LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The Society’s Conditions include the following ; 
Immediate payment of Death-Claims: 
Special protection against omission to pay premiums : 
World-wide residence after one year in ordinary cases; 


Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. 
The new explanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 
The Invested Funds exceed Two Millions, 


Policies indisputable. 


E, A. NEWTON, 
Actuary and Manager. 





EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON 
(for LADIES), 8 and 9 York Place, Baker 


Street, W. 
SCHOOL OF ART. 


Art VisITOR—EDWIN LONG, Esq., R.A. 
PROFESsSOR—HARRY JOHNSON, Esq., RI. 


The SESSION will begin on THURSDAY, October 
2nd, 1884, The Studio will be open every day from 
ten to four. The subjects taught will include drawing 
from the round, antique, and costume model, paint- 
ing in oils, and the principles of drawing in water- 
colours and sketching from nature. 

B. SHADWELL, Hon. Sec. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON 
(for LADIES), 8 and 9 York Place, Baker 

Street, W. 

The SESSION will begin on THURSDAY, October 

9th, 1894. 

One ARNOTT SCHOLARSHIP, tenable for one 

session, value 30 guineas, will be awarded by open com- 

petition in October. 

A PROFESSORS’ SCHOLARSHIP, value 30 

guineas, and a COURTAULD SCHOLARSHIP, value 

15 guineas, both tenable for one session, will be 

awarded to Candidates not already in the College, and 

not more than 18 years of age. 

Names to be sent in before September 30th, 1884, 

and all inquiries addressed to the Hon. Sec. at the 

College. B. SHADWELL, Hon. Sec. 


> LEONARDS SCHOOL, 
ST. ANDREWS, N.B. 

Head Mistress—Miss DOVE, Certificited Student 

of Girton College, Cambridge. This School provides 

a thorough education at a moderate cost. House 

girls received from the age of nine. NEXT TERM 

begins October 2nd. 


q* F. H. PETERS, M.A., Fellow of 

University College, Oxford (formerly a King’s 
Scholar at Eton, and Scholar of Balliol), takes Four 
or Five PUPILS, aged ten to fourteen. German and 














Junior School for Boys under ten, Indian references. 





Wales, 





Drawing if desired. — Plas Héu, Criccieth, North | 


aid COLLEGE, 
LONDON. 





The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE 
COMMENCES on OCTOBER Ist. Introductory 
Lecture at 4 p.m, by Dr. W. R. Gowers. 


The SESSION of the FACULTIES of ARTS and 
LAWS, and of SCIENCE (including the Indian 
School and the Departments of Applied Science and 
Technology, and of the Fine Arts), BEGINS on 
OCTOBER 2nd. Introductory Lecture at 3 p.m. 
by Professor C. T. Newton, C.B. Instruction is 
provided for Women in Arts, Laws, and Science. 


_ Prospectuses and Regulations relating to Exhibi- 
tions, &c. (value £2,000), may be obtained from the 
COLLEGE, Gower Street, W.O. 


The EXAMINATIONS for ANDREWS ENTRANCE 
PRIZES (Languages and Science), and for MEDICAL 
and (Gilchrist) ENGINEERING ENTRANCE EX- 
HIBITIONS, BEGIN SEPTEMBER 25th. 


The SCHOOL RE-OPENS SEPTEMBER 23rd. 
The College is close to the Gower Street Station. 
TALFOURD ELY, M.A., 





Secretary. 
NGLISH LANGUAGE and 
LITERATURE, READING and COM- 
POSITION. 


To PRINCIPALS of SCHOOLS.—Miss LOUISA 
DREWRY has some time disengaged for LECTURES, 
READINGS, and PRACTICE CLASSES. She is 
also prepared to undertake EXAMINATIONS and 
INSPECTIONS. 

Miss DREWRY continues her COURSES of 
LESSONSto TEACHERS, and reads with PRIVATE. 
PUPILS.—143 King Henry’s Road, London, N.W. 


OIRA COLLEGE, 
BODORGAN ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH, 
HIGH-CLASS LADIES’ SCHOOL. 
Principals :—Mr, and Mrs. INGHAM, and the 
Misses CONNAH. 
The house is spacious and stands in its own grounds. 
Prospectuses on application, 
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an 
sTANFORD’S TOURIST GUIDES. 


NEW EDITIONS, 1884. 


JENKINSON’S SMALLER PRACTICAL GUIDES. 
NORTH WALES. With 3 Maps, fcap. 8vo, 


cloth, Ss 64; paper cover, 2s 6d. Second Edition. 


the ISLE of MAN. With Map, feap. 8vo, 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 


THE PARCHMENT LIBRARY. 





This day, limp parchment antique or cloth, 63; vellum, 7s 6d. 


THE DISCOURSES OF 
SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 


Edited and Annotated by EDMUND GOSSE. 





cloth, 2s 6d ; paper cover, 23, Third Edition. 


a a : At all Libraries and Booksellers. 
ROWLAND GREY'S NEW HOLIDAY NOVEL. 
Crown 8v0, c'oth, bevelled boards, price 53. 


IN SUNNY SWITZERLAND. 


“A summer novel in brevity, simplicity of plot, and liveliness of narration.”— 


The CHANNEL ISLANDS. By G. Purtiirs 


Brvay, F.G.S., F.S8.S, With 3 Maps. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 23. [Just published. 
(STANFORD'S Two-Suittinc Serres or Tourist’s GuvImpEs.) 





Saturday Review. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





ee 


With 6 Coloured Maps, demy 8vo, cloth, 24s. 


THE WATER SUPPLY OF ENGLAND 
AND WALES ; 


Its GEOLOGY, UNDERGROUND CIRCULATION, SURFACE DISTRIBU- 
TION, and STATISTICS. 
By CHARLES E. DE RANCE, Asso». Inst. C.E., F.G.S., 
Memb. Soc. Arts; Hon, Memb. Manchester Geol. Soc.; Secretary «f the Under- 
ground Water Committee of the Britisa Asseciation ; of H.M.’s Geological Survey 
of England and Wales. 

The Work incorporates the Census Figures of 1881, and cites the Acts of 
Parliament under which the various Waterworks are carried out. 

“Mr, De Rance’s book may be regarded asa digest of the reports of the Rivers 
Pollution Commission, with a considerable amount of original matter, obtained 
by special inquiry pursued with much industry. AJl the river systems are 
described, and 215 catchment basins are especially examined...... This volume must 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 


“The characters are fresh and bright. The book, which answers exactly to its 
title, is a creditable and promising one.’’—Pall Mali Gazette. 

“Wholesome and pleasant ; conceived with originality, and skilfully composed.” 
—Illustrated London News. 

‘* Refined and unexceptionable.”— Academy. 

“The style is flowing, the diulogue crisp, and the pictures of scenery good as 
photographs from life. This novel is a decided success,”—L'terary World, 

** Attractive for its vivid pictures of the Swiss 

* His powers of description are good.”’—Live 

“Deserves welcome and recommendation.” —Manchester Guardian. 

** With excellent descriptions he has interwoven a charming story of love and 
adventure.” — Belfast Northern Whig. 

“Scenes full of humour, pithos, and interest are described with a graphic pen.’? 
—Continental Gazette (Paris). 

“This delightful little novel succeeds in striking a new vein of pathos and 
humour, and in investing the land of lakes and mountains with fresh interest 
and abiding charm,”—Belgian News (Brussels). 


country.’’—Bell’s Life. 
rpool Albion. 











prove very useful.””—Athenwum. ; ; 
“Should be possessed by every local authority in the kingdom.”—Metropolitan. 


Quarter-Page 





ARS. T. ARNOLD, 2% Norham Road, Oxford, has TWO 


VACANCIES, for NEXT TERM, for Boarders wishing to attend the 
Lectures and Classes for the HIGHER EDUCATION of WOMEN, 





ests £1010 0; Narrow Column 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
, OvuTsIpeE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS, 


° y e C UII: cintacssacchebidinegiueaeanaeex 
London: EDWARD STAN FORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. Half-Page 


5 5 0; Half-Column ..... 





212 6} Quarter-Column 17 


0 6 
Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words). 
isplayed Advertisements aceording to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 





CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE’ SOCIETY. 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1829. 


PATRONS. 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. | His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
PrESIDENT—The Rivht Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
CuarrMaAN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. DerutTy-CHAIRMAN—ROBERT FEW, Esq. 
Acruary—STEWART E ELDER, Esq. | Puysician—Dr. STONE, 
FINANCIAL INFORMATION, JUNE 1sT, 1884:— 
Total Funds is ea ree ede me fe — <n £3,148,166 
Total Annual Income ... or aaa a ane ae ese vas ae £343,271 
Total Amount of Claims upon Death a sas sn “a re ... £2,373,688 
Amount of Profits divided at the last Quinquennial Bonus .., awe w= = £487,347 
NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID, 


BONUS.— £437,347 was distributed amongst 7,882 Policies at the Tenth Quinquennial Division of Profits 
Of these, 1,070 were then, by means of Bonus, not only altogether freed from the payment of Annual 
Premiums, but had, in almost every case, additions made to the sums originally assured, 

PREMIUMS.—Assurances may be effected to the extent of £7,500 at very moderate Rates of Premium, 
one-fifth of which may remain a charge upon the Policy, to be repaid wholly or in part at each Quinquennial 
Division of Profits. 

MANAGEMENT.—The total expenses on all accounts were, in the past financial year, £4 5s 9d. per cent. 
of the total income. 

QUALIFICATION.—The C'ergy and such of the Laity as areconnected with them by kindred or marriage. 

MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 

Copies of the 55th Annual Report and Revised Prospectus, Forms of Proposals, &c., may be had on appli- 

cation to the Office, 1 and 2 THE SANCLUARY, Westminster, 8.W. 





SEASONABLE DELICACY. 





BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


AS BLANC-MANGE, CUSTARD, OR BAKED PUDDING, 
WITH STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRIN SS.’ 


e® Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLAOKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 28 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand. 








—_ PROFESSIONAL WRITERS.— 
In compliance with the testamentary disposi- 
tions of the late Mr. CHARLES READE, I hereby 
OFFER his note-books, scrap-books, and folio-cards 
covered with notes, for inspection or copying at m 

houss for the term of two years from his death 
(April llth, 1584). Intending visitors will oblige by 
sending their cards a few days in advance. — 
=" LISTON, 3 Bloomfield Villas, Shepherd’s 
ush. 


M ADAME PARK ES-BELLOC 

wishes to LET her bouse at Slindon from the 
lst of September.—For particulars, apply to Mr. 
SPARKES, Auctioneer, Arundel. 


HE DECORATIVE CO-OPERA- 
TORS’ ASSUCIATION (Limited), 405 Oxford 
Street, W. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—ALBERT Grey, Esq., M.P. 
A. Cameron Corbett, Esq. 
Arthur H. Dyke Acland, Esq. 
H. R. Graham, Esq. 
Hon. Srcretary—Miss Hart. 





The ol.ject of the promoters of this Association is 
to apply the princ‘ple of co-operation to productive 
industry, and thus to secure to all employed an 
equitable share of the wealth produced by labour. 

All work will be of the best and most artistic 
character, and the greatest care will be taken to 
employ only steady and thoroughly competent men 
in each branch. 

Every workman having, by the special constitution 
of the firm, a direct interest in the business, the work 
will be carried out economically and well, 

One aim of the Association will be to promote the 
truest artistic principles; every endeavour will 
made to ensure that all orders shall be executed in 
an artistic and efficient manner, and at a reasonable 
cost. 

Designs prepared and estimates submitted free of 
charge. 

Tr de Manager, BE. W. SEARLE. 
Art Manager, L. A. SHUFFREY. 


Rt NEEDLEWORK, of all kinds, 

traced and‘ commenced, or finished. Designs 

toorder. Price List forwarded on application to Miss 
PASSAVANT, 54 Albion Street, Leeds. 


Lhe RACOMBE.—The [ILFRACOMBE 
HOTEL, with the beautiful Coast and Inland 
Scenery of North Devon. Five acres of ornamental 
grounds. Lawn Tennis Courts. 250 Rooms. Table 
d’héte at separate Tables from 6 to 8 p.m. Large 
Sea-water Swimming Bath; also Private Baths.— 
Address, MANAGER. 


* Dimne ss of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles.” 


SPECTACLES. 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights by Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S.S., 








OCULIST OPTICIAN, 1a OLD BOND STREET. 

Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D. Dixon. Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions fer the Preserva- 
tion of Sight free. 
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THE NEW NOVELS, 


NOW READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


The COUNTER of THIS WORLD. 


By Liztas WassERMAN and ISABELLA WEDDLE, 
Authors of “ David Armstrong,” &c. 3 vols. 


LADY LOWATERS COM- 


PANION. By the Author of “St. Olave’s,” &c. 
3 vols, 


GAYTHORNE HALL. By John 


M. Foruereity. 3 vols. 


VENUS’ DOVES. By Ida Ash- 


WORTH TayLor. 3 vols. 


The REAL LORD BYRON. By 


J.C. JEaArrrEson. Cheap Edition, 1 vol., 5s. 


INCOGNITA. By Henry Cress- 


WELL, Author of ‘A Modern Greek Heroine,” 
&c. 3 vols. (Neat week, 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 





The HIBBERT LECTURES, 18°4. 

ROFESSOR ALBERT REVILLE’S 

LECTURES on the Origin and Growth of Reli- 

gion, as Illustrated by the Native Religions of Mexico 

and Peru. Translated by ths Rev. P. H. WICKSTEED, 
M.A. 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 

Wittimams and Noraate, 14 Henrietta Street, 

Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 

Street, Edinburgh. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, price 4s 6d. 
ECOLLECTIONS of JOHN 
POUNDS. By Henry Hawses, B.A., F.L.S. 
Wittiams and Noreatr, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden; and 20 South Frederick Street, Edin- 
burgh. : 
Mr. HERBERT SPENCER’S PAMPHLET. 
Just published, paper coverz, price Is ; or on better 
paper, in cloth, price 2s 6d. 
HE MAN versus the STATE. 
: By HerBerT SPENCER, 
Containing—* THe New Toryism,” ‘‘ THE COMING 
Siavery,” *‘ THE Sins or LeGisiarors,” and ‘* THE 
GREAT PouiticaL SupeRsTITION.” Reprinted from 
the Contemporary Review, with a Postscript. 
Wivtirams and Noraatr, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, and Edinburgh ; and at the Railway 
Bookstalls. 


HE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
AUGUST. 2s 6d. 
ContTENTS. 

PoIsoNING THE WELLS, By a Retired Politician. 

A PLEA FOR THE ParRTIAL EMANCIPATION OF CERTAIN 
ENGLISH BONDMEN AND BONDWOMEN. By Lady 
John Manners. 

Joun Grsson Locknart. By G. Saintsbury. 

‘Tue Amerr’s MessaGe. By Sir Alfred C. Lyall, K.C.B. 

Socrat Science aT Brruincuam. By Sir Richard 
Temple, Bart. 

Tue ATTITUDE OF CARLYLE AND EMERSON TOWARDS 
UunrisTianity. By R. C. Seaton. 

Hopson or Hopson’s Horse. By T.R, E. Holmes, 

Tue CLERGY AND CHURCH DEFENCE. By Canon 
Blackley. 

RapicaLism AND Reatity. By Norman Pearson. 

Tue Frencu v. THE LonpON Missionary SOCIETY IN 
MapaGascar. By the Rev, Alfred Smith. 

CoRRESPONDENCE. 

London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place. 


HE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
for AUGUST, 1884, 2s 6d. 
Tse Hovusr or Lords AND THE CouUNTRY. 
1, By the Duke of St. Albans. 
. By Arthur James Balfour, M.P. 
. By the Hon. E. Lyulph Stanley, M.P. 
. By George Howell. 
. By Viscount Lymington, M.P. 
Leprosy, PRESENT AND Past. By Agnes Lambert. 
An AMERICAN ORITICISM OF THE EGyptTiAN CAM- 
PAIGN. By Archibald Forbes. 
A TANGLED SKFIN UNRAVELLED. 
Mackay. 
A Limit To Evonvtion. By St. George Mivart. 
Tue ProruerT OF WALNUT-TREE YarvD. By tae Rev. 
Dr. Jessopp. 
TECHNICAL Epucation. By the Rev. Henry Solly. 
QCounty CHARACTERISTICS: Sussex. By Henry G. 
Hewlett. 
ENGLISH SisteRHOODS. By Maria Trench. 
London: KEGAN Pau, TRENCH, and Co. 
ROCEEDINGS of the SOCIETY 
for PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. 
Part VI. JULY, 1884. Price 23 6d. 
ConTENTS. 
1, Turrp Report OF THE LITERARY COMMITTEE,— 
A THeEoRY OF APPARITIONS.—Part I, 
2, Seconp REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON HAUNTED 
Hovsss, &e. 
3. Oprninc ADDRESS AT THE E1iGutTH GENERAL 
Meetina. By the President. 
4, FourtH Report OF THE LITERARY COMMITTEE.— 
A THEORY OF APPARITIONS.—Part II. 
5. OPENING ADDRESS AT THE NINTH GENERAL 
MeeETING. By Professor Balfour Stewart, F.R.S. 
6. An Account oF SomE EXPERIMENTS IN THOUGHT 
TRANSFERENCE. By Professor Oliver J. Lodge, 
7. An AccouUNT OF SOME EXPERIMENTSIN MESMERISM. 
By Edmund Gurney. 
8. Diaarams ILLusTRATIVE OF THOUGHT TRANS- 
FERENCE. 
List oF MEMBERS AND ASSOCIATES. 


London: TriisnerR anv Co., Ludgate Hill. 











Orem co bo 


By Dr. Charles 





O PRIZE for a SERIAL 
STORY. 


‘the Proprietors of the PEOPLE'S JOURNAL 
Offer TWO HUNDRED POUNDS for the Best 
Original SERIAL STORY which shall be submitted 
for consideration by February 1st, 1885. 

After publication in the Journal, the Copyright 
will remain with the Author.—For the terms and 
conditions, apply to the PROPRIETORS, People’s 
Journal Office, Dundee. 


SEQUEL to the “HISTORY of the 
ZULU WAR.” To be completed in 2 vols. 
Vol. I. now ready, with Portrait of Bishop Colenso, 
price 103, by post 103 6d, THE RUIN OF ZULU- 
LAND. By Frances ELLEN COLENSO. 
W. Riveway, 169 Piccadilly, London, W. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 
In 1 vol. 360 pp., crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d; by 


post, 8s. 
RINCIPLES of the COMMON- 
WEALTH, a Treatise. By Epmunp LAWRENCE. 
Witiram Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly, London, W. 





Now ready, price 6d; by post, 7d. 
HURCH AUTHORITY.—PRIZE 
ESSAY and RESULT of COMPETITION, 

W. Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly, London, W. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 103 per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
— rica BOUVERIE, and C9., 1 Pall Mall 

ast, S.W. 








GOLD MEDAL. 
Caleutta Exbibition, 1884. 


FRY’S -yryg CARACAS COCOA. 


| ‘A most delicious and valuable 
| article.””—Standard. 


| Bo cree So 
| PURE COCOA ONLY. 
7 . 
COCOA Re S COCOA — EXTRACT. 
* Strictly pure, easily assimilated.” 
|—W. W. Sroppart, Analyst for Bristol 
NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


FISHER’S _ 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFEOT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 


FISHER’'S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 


FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 
FISHER, 188 STRAND. 











For the safe and orderly keeping of all LETTERS 
and PAPERS, Manuscript or Printed, use 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with illustrated Catalogue 

of all sizes and prices, seat by PARCELS 

POST to any address in the United Kingdom on 

the receipt of 2s Gd in Stamps or Postal Order 
payable to 


HENRY STONE AND SON, 
BANBURY. 


Manufacturers 
and Patentees, 





BLAIR'S GOUT PILLS. 


Tue Great REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine, 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use,and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 

Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 1jd and 2s 9d per box. 


LDRIDGF’S BALM of COLUMBIA. 
? Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey ; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when fa'ling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 33 6d, 63, aud 11s. 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETICSALINE 


In Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, and 
Skin Di . Excellent, refreshing, avd invigora- 
ting to the Constitution. Sold by Chemists. 














i 
HE LONDON LIBRARY, 12 g 


James’s Square, S.W. 
PresipeEnt—Lord HOUGHTON 
! VICE-PRESIDENTs. : 
_ Right Hon. W. KE. GLADSTONR, s.p 
His Grace the Lord ARCHBISHOP ot DUBLIy 
E. H. BUNBURY, Eso. 
Lord TENNYSON. 
Li d HOUGII 
or TON. 
Earl of CARNARVON. | Earl of ROSEBER 
The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Anc ' 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages 
Subscriptions, £3 a year without eutrance fee 
£2 with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership 25, 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten ¢, 
town members, Reading-rooms open from Ten to 
Half-past Six. Catalogue, 1875, price 163. to 
Members, 123. Supplement (1875-1880), price 5s: 
to Members, 4s. Prospectus on application, 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian, 


UNION 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA 
LIMITED, ' 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 
Paid-np Capital ... aa ee £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund a. seve £950,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank's 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia New 
Zealand, and Fiji. ; 

TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application, 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
_1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.0, 





ERILS ABOUND on EVERY SIDE! 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL, 
INSURES AGAINST 
ACCIDENTS of all KIND3,—on LAND or WATER, 


AND HAS 
THE LARGEST INVESTED CAPITAL, 
THE LARGEST INCOME, 
AND PAYS YEARLY 
THE LARGEST AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION 
of any Accidental Assurance Company, 
CHAIRMAN ... .» HARVIE M. FarQuuar, Esq, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
West-Enp Orrice—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS ; 
OR AT THE 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.9, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


HE COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Lifo, Marine, 











Capital Fully Subseribed en £2,500,000 
Capital Paid up... ge che was vee 250,000 
Life Fund in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders excced saa ae coe 812,000 
Other Funds exceed ... faa ai e« 1,000,000 
TotaL INvEsTED Funps Upwarps or TWO 


MILLIONS. 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... £1,065,000 
Chief Oflices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


HGNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782, 

Insurances against Loss by Fire aud Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 


ality. 
WILLIAM C. MACDONALD, 
: FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, } 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
IRKBECK BAN K— 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 

250, No commission charged for keeping Accounts, 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, tho 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued, A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy, They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


E OLLOWAY’S 

Sores, wounds, ulcerations, and other diseases 
atlecting the skin, are amendable by this cooling and 
healing Ointment. It has called forth the loudest 
praise from persons who have suffered for years from 
bad legs, abscesses, and chronic ulcers after every 
hope of cure has long passe i away. None but those 
who have experienced the soothing effect of this 
Ointment can form an idea of the comfort it bestows, 
by restraining inflammation and allaying pain. 
Whenever this Ointment has been once used, it has 
established its own worth, and has again been eagerly 
sought for, as the easiest and safest remedy for all 
ulcerous complaints. In neuralgia, rheumatism and 
gout, the same application ly used, gives 
wonderful relief. 
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istinguishing chenster, of the 
reproductions is thit they are 
pomp a Tysolately faithful copies of 
a jnals, which may- themselves be of 
he very highest excellence ; and they 
are therefore especially adapted for all 
situations in which the moderation of 
ir cost is an important clement, and 
jally for all in which it is desirable, 
for educational reasons, to keep before 
the eyes either of children or of adults, ° 
the most perfect representations of 
tural or of ideal beauty.”—Times, 


athe d 


ARTISTIC DECORATION OF THE HOME, 
AUTOTYPE 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET (20 doors West of Mudie’s Library). 
SPLENDID COPIES OF THE OLD MASTERS, 1971. 
REPRODUCTIONS OF MODERN PAINTINGS, 


“ MUSEO DEL PRADO,” MADRID. 
** HERMITAGE,” ST. PETERSBURG. 


FAC-SIMILES OF TURNER’S “LIBER STUDIORUM;” 
Copies OF REYNOLDS, GAINSBOROUGH, LAWRENCE, 


THE 


“It is for their revelation of the un- 
equalled grandeur of the genius of 
Michael Angelo, as embodied in the 
Sistine frescoes, that all lovers of the 
noblest art should be grateful to the 
Autotype process."—Portfolio, April, 


FINE ART GALLERY, 


From the most celebrated Galleries of Europe. “If pictorial art is, indeed, an educa- 
* , 
tional influence of a high order, and if it 
is desirable to keep beauty of form before 
the eyes of tha young, the autotypes of 
the Great Masters should not only find 
the places of honour of which they are 
well worthy, but they should also be 
used to adorn every nursery and school- 


From the Luxembourg, ‘‘ The Salon,” Royal Academy, &e. 


Grand Autotypes of the Paintings in these Collections, 











na 
September 4th, 1879, Aud rare Works from the Print-room, British Museum. room in England.”"—Times, April 17th, 
An ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, “‘ Autotype in relation to Household Art,’’ with 
Press notices, free per post. 
Fine Art Catalogue, 124 pages, price Sixpence, free per post. 
—-™-”-™ 
MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ BOOKS FOR THE SEA-SIDE AND THE COUNTRY. 
PUBLICATIONS. — 


This day is published. 

The BABY’S GRANDMOTHER. By 
L. B. Watrorp, Author of “Troublesome 
Daughters,” ‘* Cousins,” Mr. Smith: a Part of 
his Life,” &c. (Originally published in Blackwood’s 
Magazine.) 3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d. 





This day is published. 


SPORT in the HIGHLANDS and 
LOWLANDS of SCOTLAND with ROD and 
GUN. By T. SPEEDY. 8vo, with Illustrations, 153, 


A NEW ART BIOGRAPHY. 
This day is published. 


THOUGHTS on ART, and AUTOBIO- 
GRAPHICAL MEMOIRS cf GIOVANNI 
DUPRE. Translated from the Italian by E. M. 
Peruzzi, with the Permissicn of the Author, 
With Portrait, crown 8vo, 10s 6d, 


This day is published. 
VICO. By Professor Flint, D.D., 


Corresponding Member of the Institute of France, 
Author of “The Philosophy of History in 
Europe,” “‘ Theism,” &c. Being the New Volume 
of “ Philosophical Classics for English Readers,’’ 
With Portrait, crown 8vo, 33 6d. 

“Dr. Flint has written a very good monograph on 
Vico. It is clear in style; it is skilful in exposition ; 
it is well proportioned ; it is thoughtful in criticism, 
and shows an excellent acquaintance with his subject, 
and the place it holds in the course and history of 
speculation.”"—Scofsman. 


This day is published. 
LANCELOT WARD, M.P.: a Love 


Story. By GeorGe Temrie. Crown 8+0, 7s 6d. 
“Mr. Temple’s novel is in one volume, but it is so 
good that the reader regrets that it is comprised 
within sve’ medest limits...... Pathos, humour, 
tragedy, ull find a place within its narrow limits, and 
each is excellently well done.’’—Society. 





This day is published. 


LUCIA, HUGH, and ANOTHER. By 
Mrs. J. H. NeeEpeLL, Author of *‘ Julian Kars- 
lake’s Secret.”” 3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d. 

“The novel has a grasp and force of character. 
drawing and a dramatic energy which places it far in 
front of anything Mrs, Needell has done before, and 
in front of most of tie novels of the day......The story 
lives. The passion in it vibrates through every scene 
between the principal actors, yet the feeling is never 
forced nor exaggerated......The story is one of deep 
interest and strongly original power.’—Duaily News. 


This day is published. 


FIFTEEN YEARS of ‘ARMY 


REFORM.” By AN Orricer. Svo, price 2s 6d, 


CHEAP RAILWAY EDITIONS. 


Novels by Samuel Warren, 
D.C.L. 


Next weck will be published, CHEAP EDITIONS of 
I. 
£10,000 a YEAR. 


In paper boards, 2s 6d; in cloth, 3s 6d. 


DIARY of a LATE PHYSICIAN. 


In paper boards, 2s; in cloth, 2s 64, 
Theonly COMPLETE and COPYRIGHT EDITIONS. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
EDINBURGH and LONDON. 


NTERIORS, LORD CARINGTON’S 
HOUSE, WHITEHALL (cee the BUILDER of 
this week, 4d; by post, 44d; Annual Subscription, 
193) ; also New Opera Café, Frankfort ; New Chu: ches, 
Weeley and Brixton Rise ; Mission Room, St George’s- 
in-the-East—The War Offices Competition—Water 
Supply—Railway Goods Rates—Whitehall Court— 
The Bakeries at the Health Exhibition, &c.—46 
Catherine Street, andalt Newsmen, 





MUDIE’S 


All the Best Books of the Best Authors obtain their Widest Circulation at 


SELECT LIBRARY. 





SUBSCRIPTION—ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 








Revised Lists of the Principal Works recently added to the Collection, and 


Catalogue of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices, are now 
ready, and will be forwarded Postage Free on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON ; 


281 REGENT STREET; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 








Now ready, with 105 Illustrations, crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


NOTES ON THE PRINCIPAL PICTURES IN 


THE OLD PINACOTHEK AT MUNICH. 


By CHARLES L. EASTLAKE, F.R.I.B.A., 
Keeper of the National Gallery, London. 


Also, uniform with tue above. 


THE LOUVRE GALLERY, PARIS. 


With il4 Illustrations, 7s 6d. 


THE BRERA GALLERY, MILAN. 


With 55 Illustrations, 5s. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG GCOMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


The only brand warranted genuine by Baron Liebig. 


The Finest Meat-Flavouring Ingredient. 
Invaluable and efficient Tonic for Invalids. 


Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 


PEAR S’ SOAP. 


SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR DELICATE SKINS. 





CAUTION.—Numerons inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market, with 
misleading titles, labels, and portraits of the 
late Baron Liebig, purchasers must insist upon 
having the Liebig Company’s Extract of 
Meat. 


N.B.—Gennine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 








Mr. JAMES STARTIN, the late eminent Surgeon, wrote :—“ I always use it 
nyself, and recommend to my patients Pears’ Soap in preference to any other, as 
being more free from eacess of alkali and other impurities prejudicial to the skin.” 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS, a 


NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of ‘‘ SOCIAL LIFE in the REIGN of QUEEN ANNE.” 


ENGLISH CARICATURE AND SATIRE ON NAPOLEON THE FIRST, 


By JOHN ASHTON. 








bey 


With 120 Illustrations from the Originals, 2 vols. demy 3vo, cloth extra, 28s. Caper, 


“*Singularly readable and suggestive. Mr. John Ashton bas done his work very well, and with rare impartiality.”—I!lustrated London News. 


————— a * 








ARLES READE’S NEW NOVEL.—Now ready, complete in 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 64. 


SINGLEHEART AND DOUBLEFACE: A Matter-of-Fact | Romance, 


By the AUTHOR of “IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND.” 
“ The story is told with perfect clearness and precision, and ths traits of human nature that it is meant to show it does show as pla‘nly ' 1d as forcibly a3 wo! 
can convey them...... It is just a p‘ece of the story-teller’s art neatly and sharply finished. There iz no uzeless discussion, no contemplative .aalysig jthe object is to 





pat t the characters clearly before the reader and to leave no vagueness about the story, and that object is never lost sight of.” —Atheneum, 

CHARLES READE’S NOVELS.—Each, post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s; or, crown 8vo, cloth extra, illustrated, 8s 6d 64, 
NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. HE DOUBLE MARRIAGE. A TERRIBLE TE MPTATIO 
HARD CASH. LOVE Sh LOVE LONG. | THE WANDERING HEIR, 
PEG WOFFINGTON. FOUL PLA A SIMPLETON. ’ Se 


GRIFFITH GAUNT. THE COURSE OF TRUE LOVE. READIANA, 
_ PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A THIEF. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “LOVE THE DEBT.” 


A oD R A W N G A M E. 


By BASIL. 3 vols. crown 8vo. At ull Libraries. ‘‘ A deliciously humorous book, containing creations of character worthy of Dickens.”’—Whitehall Review, 
pe KATHARINE SAUNDERS’S NEW STORY. 


HEART SALVAGE BY SEA AND LAND. 
By Mrs. COOPER (KATHARINE SAUNDERS). 3 vols. crown 8vo. At all Libraries. [Immediately 


CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE. | CLoIstek AND THE HEARTH. | A WOMAN-HATER, irom 


























NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS, Sonia 8y 0, cloth ann 3: 6d ea: — i 
ANNAN WATER. By Robert Buchanan. | The HIGH MILLS. By Katharine Saunders. 


A SHORT HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMES. By Justin McCarthy, M.-P. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
The LIFE of the FIELDS. By Richard Jefferies, Author of ‘‘ The Gamekeeper at Home.” Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 











ENGLAND UNDER GLADSTONE. By J ustin H. McCarthy, MP. Crown 8vo, ‘cloth extra, 6s, 


Lord BEACONSFIELD: a Biography. ‘By 'T. P. O'Connor, M.P. Sixth Edition, with Additions. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 














The BOOK | of the SWORD: being a History of the Sword and | ,its Use in all Countries, from { the ‘Earliest Times. 
By RICHARD F. BURTON. Ww ith numerous Illustrations, large Ato, cloth extra, 32s. 


ROUND the GALLEY-FIRE. By W. Clark Russell, Author of “The Wreck of the ‘Grosvenor,’ "Crown 8vo, 68. 





A ‘DICTIONARY of MIRACLES: Imitative, ‘Realistic, and Dogmatic. By Rev. E. C. Brewer, LL.D. . (Uniform with 
“The Reader’s Handbook.’’) Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 








AUTHORS and their WORKS, ‘with the DATES. By Rev. E. C. Brewer, 7, LL.D. Crown 8vo, ‘cloth limp, § 2s. 


The SAGACITY and MORALITY of PLANTS: a Sketch of the Life and Conduct of the Vegetable Kingdom. By J. E, 


TAYLOR, F.L.S., &. With Coloured Frontispiece and 100 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 61 











A SYNOPSIS of the BACTERIA and YEAST-FUNGI and ALLIED SPECIES. By W. B. Grove, B.A. With 


Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


The ROYAL GUIDE to the LONDON CHARITIES, 1884-5. By Herbert Fry. Showing, in Alphabetical Order, their 


Name, Date of Foundation, Address, Objects, Annua al Income, chi ef Offic ‘ials, &e. Crown 8v0, cle th, Is 6d 











Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d each. 
ADVERTISING: its History. Numerous Illustrations. | FINGER-RING LORE. By W. Jones, F.8.A. 40) | OUIDA’'S BIMBI: Stories for Children. Presenta- 








ARCHITEOTURAL STYLES, HANDBOOK of. By Illustrations. tion Edition. 

ROSENGARTEN. 639 Woodcuts. GOLDEN TREASURY of THOUGHT. PLANCHE’S PURSUIVANT of ARMS. Illustrated, 
ARTEMUS WARD'S COLLECTED WORKS. Por- | GREEKS and ROMANS, LIFE of the. By Guurt | POE’S CHOICE WORKS. Portrait and Facsimiles, 
trait and Facsimile. and Koner. Illustrated. PROCTOK’S FAMILIAR SCIENCE STUDIES, 
ASTRONOMY. By Ramsosson. Illustrated. GRIMM’S POPULAR GERMAN STORIES. Crurgk- | PROCTOR’S MYSTERIES of TIME and SPACE. 

BARTHOLOMEW FAIR, MEMOIKS of. By HENXry SHANK'S Plates. Ilinstrated. 
Morey. Illustrated. HALL’S SKETCHES of IRISH CHARACTER. ; PU a _ GMESOLAEURE, CURIOSITIES of, 
BECHSTEIN’S PRETTY as SEVEN.  Richter’s Plates and Woodcut By ©. W. Barpstry, M.A. 
Tilustrations. HOOD’S a CHOICE WORKS. 200 Illus- RABELAIS. Doré’s Illustrations. 
BELGRAVIA. Volumes, each. tratio ROBINSON CRUSOE. Illustrated by G. Cruikshank. 
BOCCACCIO : The Decameron. Stothard’s Plates. | HOOK’S "(fH EODORE) HUMOROUS WORKS. | ROBINSON’S (PHIL) THE PORTS’ BIRDS. 
BRAND’S POPULAR ANTIQUITIES.  [llustrated. Illustrated. | SCIENCE-GOSSIP. Vols. 1 to 14 each. 
BRET HARTE’'S SELECT WORKS. [Iilustrated. HOWELL'SCONFLICTS of CAPITAL and LABOUR. | SCIENCE in SHORT CHAPTERS. By W. Marriec 
BREWER’S READER'S HANDBOOK of | HUMOUR, WIT, and SATIRE of the SEVEN. | WILLIAMS. 
ALLUSIONS. TEENTH CENTURY. By Jonny Asuton. Lilus- | SHAKESPHARE’S WORKS. Lanslowne Edition. 
BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. _ Illustrated. trated. | In red ana blac! 
BURTON'S ANATOMY of MELANCHOLY. HUNT’S POPULAR ROMANCES of the WEST of | SHAKESPEARE: Facsimile of the First Folio. 
BYRON’S LETTERS and JOURNALS. By THomas ENGLAND. Plates. SHERIDAN’S COMPLETE WORKS. Iilustrated. 
Moore. Illustrated. JENNINGS’ ROSICRUCIANS. Ilin trated. SHORT ——" of GREAT MEN, By Samvet 
CHAP-BOOKS of 0g EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. | LAMB’S COMPLETE WORKS. Portraits, &c. A. Ben 
By Joun Asuto LANE’S ARABIAN NIGHTS. Illustrated by Har- SIGNBOARDS: their History. Numerous Engravings, 
CLUBS and CLUB LIFE in LONDON. By Truss. vey. 3 vols, each. SOCIAL LIFE in the REIGN of QUEEN ANNE. 
Illustrated. LIFE — TIMES of PRINCE CHARLES STUART. By Jonny Asuton. Illustrated. 
aaa ok a BROAD GRINS. Frontispiece by By A.O. Ewatp. With Portrait. STRUTT’S SPORTS and PASTIMES. Illustrated. 
Ho LIFE in LONDON. By Pierce Eean. Cruikshank’s | SUBURBAN HOMES of LONDON. Map. 
OREASY'S. MEMOIRS of EMINENT ETONIANS. Coloured Plate: SWIFL’S CHOICE WORKS. Portrait and Facsimiles. 
Plates. LONGFELLOW’ 3 POETICAL WORKS. Illustrated. | SYNTAX’S (Dr.) THREE TOURS. Coloured Plates. 
eg ey PAST and PRESENT. By W. | LONGFELLOW’S PROSE WORKS. Portrait and | TAINE’S HISTORY of ae LITERATURE. 
8.A. Frontispiece Tllustrations. Popular Edition. 2 vols. 
CROWNS. aa ‘CORONATIONS. “By W. Jones, F.S.A. | MACLISE GALLERY. 85 fine Portraits. TAINE’S HISTORY of ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Illustrated. MAOQUOID’S THROUGH NORMANDY. _Iilus- Library Edition. 4 vols. each. 
CRUIKSHANK (GEORGE), LIFE of. By BrancuarpD trated. TAYLOR’S (TOM) HISTORICAL PLAYS. 
JeRROLD. Illustrated. MACQUOID’S THROUGH BRITTANY. Illustrate?, | THACKERAYANA. Illustrated. 
CRUIKSHANK’SCOMICALMANACK. Illustrated. | MARK TWAIN'S TOM SAWYER. Illustrated. | THOMSON’S SEASONS, Lilustrations on Steel and 
2 vols. each. 2 MARK TWAIN’S TRAMP ABROAD. Illustrated, | Wood. 
—  aematent ss of HERALDRY. 400 | MARK TWAIN’S CHOI E WORKS. LIllustratei. | THORNBURY’S (W.) HAUNTED LONDON. 
Woodeu MARK TWAIN’S PRINCE and the PAUPER. Illustrated. 
DORAN’ g MEMORIES of OUR GREAT TOWNS. Illustrated. | TURNER’S LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE. 
Tilustrated. MARK TWAIN'S INNOCENTS ABROAD. LIllus- | Illustrated. 
ENGLISH ECCENTRICS and ECCENTRICITIES. trated. | VAN LAUN’' SS HISTORY of FRENCH LITERA- 
By Tiss. Illustrated. MARK Liat pul LIFE on the MISSISSIPPI. TURE. 5 vols. each. 
ENGLISH SURNAMES. By OC. W. Barpstry, M.A. Illustrate: WALTON and COTTON’S ANGLER. 61 Plates. 
ENGLISHMAN’S HOUSE. By Ricnarpson. 600 | NORTH ITALIAN FOLK. By Mrs. Comrns Carr. | WRIGHT'S CARICATURE HISTORY of the 
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